, “With Bob in the stern and Jack in the bow, the 
canoe was soon rushing through the water.” 
(The Golden Boys In the Maine Woods) Page 25 
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CHAPTER I 
IN THE MAINE WOODS 


THE sun was hardly half way over the horizon 
when the door of a small log cabin some fifty feet 
‘from the shore of Moosehéad: Lake opened, and a 
boy about nineteen years old stepped out. He was 
dressed only in a pair of swimming trunks and his 
perfectly formed body, brown as a nut, made a 
pretty picture against the background of the cabin 
as he paused to draw into his lungs huge drafts of 
the spruce scented air. In a moment he was joined 
by another boy a little younger and not quite as tall, 
but’no less beautifully developed. 

“My, but this air is great,” declared the older boy, 
as he expanded his chest. 

“Sure is,” agreed his companion, “but that water 
looks still better. Here goes.” 
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He ran down the bank and out on to the small 
landing wharf which was equipped with a strong 
springboard. For an instant he balanced himself on 
the extreme end of the board and then sprang into 
the air. His brown body described a graceful curve 
and disappeared in the lake so cleanly as to make 
hardly a ripple. A moment later his curly head 
bobbed out of the water a full sixty feet out from 
the wharf. Shaking the water out of his eyes he 
shouted : 

“Come on, pokey, the water’s fine.” 

The older boy quickly accepted the invitation and, 
after a dive no less gracefully executed, his head 
appeared some ten feet farther out in the lake. 

Far out in the lake they swam side by side till 
finally the older boy said: 

“Guess we'd better be getting back, Jack, “we've 
got to catch our breakfast yet and I’m getting 
hungry. I'll beat you to the wharf.” 

“Yes you will, not,” declared: Jack, as he made a 
quick turn and struck out for the shore. ‘Come on 
and I’ll show you some real swimming.” 

Through the water they plowed like two por- 
poises. The younger boy had, by his quick turn, 
secured a lead of several feet, and this he slowly 
increased in spite of the best efforts of his brother, 
till he reached the wharf full fifty feet ahead. 

“You've got it on me when it comes to speed, 
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Jack,” the older boy declared good naturedly as he 
pulled himself from the water. 

“Well, seeing that it’s the only thing I can beat 
you at you ought to be satisfied,” laughed Jack, as 
he started for the cabin. 

The two boys, Bob and Jack Golden, had reached 
the cabin, which was owned by their father,. just 
before dark the night before. They had left their 
home in Skowhegan, a small town about fifty miles 
south of the lake, soon after supper. It was the 
middle of June and the boys had a few days before 
returned from a military college in Pennsylvania, 
and after spending a few days with their parents and 
sister, had come for a week’s stay in the Maine 
woods, 

“Now Jack,” said Bob, as he pulled on his trous- 
ers, “you take your rod and see if you can get a 
trout or two for breakfast, and I’ll make the coffee 
and mix a batch of biscuits. But, I say, make it 
snappy for I’ve got an appetite like a—a, say, what 
is it that has the biggest appetite in the world?” 

Jack laughed. “I guess you better not try to 
make any comparisons. It would be an insult to 
whatever you picked out,” he declared, as he took 
a steel fishing rod from over the door. “But don’t 
worry, I’ll be back by the time those biscuits are 
ready to go in the oven.” 

About a hundred yeards to the right of the cabin 
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a large stream emptied into the lake. It was a 
splendid place for trout, as Jack well knew from 
past experiences, and in less than five minutes he 
had a yellow hackle floating lazily out toward the 
center of the stream. 

Splash! A streak of silver broke the surface of 
the water and the reel began to whine as the line 
tan out, 

“Guess I’ve hooked on to a whale.” Jack spoke 
aloud as with some anxiety he watched the layers 
of line on the reel lessen till only a few yards re- 
mained. Since the fish struck he had been pressing 
on the drag as hard as he dared, but it was not 
enough to stop the big trout. 

“T’m afraid the line won’t hold,” he thought, as 
the last layers ran off and he braced his feet. The 
end came with a jerk, but to his great delight the 
line held. For fully ten minutes the fish fought, 
then as the pull began to lessen, the boy began slowly 
and cautiously to reel in. About half of the line 
had been recovered, when with a sudden burst of 
strength the trout made a new dash for freedom. 
But this time his strength was less and, by applying 
the drag heavily, Jack stopped him with the loss of 
only a few yards of line. More quickly now he 
reeled in and soon the big fish lay gasping on the 
ground. 


“Eight pounds if he’s an ounce,” declared Jack, 
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as he gazed down on his prize. “You put up a 
good fight old fellow, and I’d be mighty tempted to 
put you back in the water and let you go if 
we didn’t need you for breakfast.” 

“Good gracious! I didn’t tell you to catch a 
whale,” cried Bob, as Jack entered the cabin and 
held up his prize for his brother’s inspection. “T’ll 
bet he’s the biggest ever.” 

“I guess so,” agreed Jack, “but he’s got to go 
some to beat that seven pounder you caught last 
spring just after the ice went out. Where’s the 
scales? You're right,’ he announced a moment 
later. “Just two ounces short of eight pounds.” 

In an incredibly short time the fish was dressed 
and sizzling in the frying pan. 

“Bob,” said Jack a little later, as he broke open 
his sixth biscuit, “I may be able to swim a bit faster 
than you can, but when it comes to making biscuits 
you are it and then some.” 

Bob looked pleased with the compliment. 
“Thanks, old man, I’m glad you like them, but did 
you ever taste anything quite so good as this trout? 
That bacon gives it just the right flavor.” 

Breakfast over and the dishes washed, Bob an- 
nounced that they would have to go to North East 
Carry for provisions. North East Carry is a small 
settlement about five miles up the lake from the 
cabin, consisting of a general store where, as Bob 
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once remarked, “you could buy anything from a 
toothpick to a second hand pulpit,” and a half dozen 
dwellings. Small as it was, the place was a scene of 
much activity during the winter months, wher it 
was the rendezvous of the lumbering camps within 
a radius of fifteen or twenty miles. During the rest 
of the year the store did a small business as a base 
of supplies for camping parties and picnickers. 

In a rough shed just back of the cabin, was a 
canoe which would delight the heart of the most 
fastidious. It was made of real birch bark and had 
been presented to the boys two years before by an 
old Indian guide named Kernertok, meaning “he is 
black.” But if the old Indian’s skin was very dark 
his heart, as Jack often said, “was pure white.” 

The gift of the canoe had come about in the fol- 
lowing way. The winter previous Mr. Golden had 
taken the boys with him on an inspection tour of his 
lumber camps. One day they had wandered two or 
three miles into the woods on snowshoes, searching 
for spruce gum, and had suddenly come upon a small 
log hut from which issued groans and unintelligible 
words of broken English. They quickly pushed 
open the door and found the old Indian tossing on 
a rude bunk in a wild delirium of fever. 

Bob had immediately told Jack to follow their 
tracks back to camp and bring help. He then set to 
work and soon had a fire in the little sheet iron 
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stove and, heating water, he rung out cloths which 
he applied to the old man’s forehead and chest. 
His tossing and moaning gradually grew less and 
finally he slept. Bob continued the hot applications 
for nearly an hour, when Jack returned accompan- 
ied by his father and Doctor Robinson, who, by, 
great good fortune, happened to be at the camp. 

The doctor made a quick examination. 

“Double pneumonia,” he announced. “But I think 
he has a chance. You have done just the right 
thing, Bob, and it’s mighty lucky for the old man 
that you happened along for he’d have been dead in 
another twelve hours.” 

Mr. Golden detailed one of his men from the 
lumber camp to stay with the old Indian and also 
secured a trained nurse from Skowhegan. The 
boys visited him several times before the winter was 
over and the last time found him up and about. 
The old Indian was not much of a talker but he 
made it known to them that he was grateful for 
what they had done. 

That spring, while the Golden family was spend- 
ing a week at the cabin, the old Indian had one day 
come paddling down the lake towing the beautiful 
birch bark canoe which he presented to the boys. 
They tried to thank him, but in his broken English 
he declared that the white boys had saved his life 
and that he wanted no thanks. 
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‘After that the old Indian and the boys became 
great friends and they visited him often. He taught 
them many things about the woods and lakes of 
Maine. 

It was the work of only a few minutes to get the 
canoe into the water and soon they were speeding 
up the lake, Bob in the stern and Jack at the bow, 
their paddles swinging in perfect rhythm. The 
wind, which had been but a mild breeze when it 
started, soon increased until it was, as Jack de- 
clared, “blowing some” directly down the lake, 
which soon became decidedly choppy. 

“Whee!” Jack cried, as a wave larger than usual 
struck the bow and deluged him with spray. Bob 
laughed but his mirth was of short duration for a 
moment later the canoe shifted just enough to allow 
the top of a wave to dump itself into his lap, and it 
was Jack’s turn to laugh. However, the boys were 
used to all this and the wind, though strong, was 
not of sufficient violence to cause them any anxiety. 
But it was hard paddling and it was close to eleven 
o’clock when they reached the shore. 

“Over two hours making five miles,” declared 
Bob disgustedy, as he jumped out and pulled the 
canoe up onto the beach. 

“Never mind,” consoled Jack. “If the wind 
holds we'll go back in a hurry.” 

The store at North East Carry was run by a man 
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named Ezra Kimball, a typical Down East yankee 
and a character known for many miles. Perhaps 
the most pronounced oddity in his makeup was his 
habit of speaking in rhyme. How he acquired the 
habit no one knew. Ezra seemed totally uncon- 
scious of it and if asked about it would indignantly, 
deny that he ever did such a thing. It was many, 
times a matter of discussion among the natives as 
to whether Ezra really was or was not aware of it. 

Ezra was on the porch of the store as the two 
boys landed. 

“Hello, Bob. Hello, Jack. Welcome to this old 
shack.” And Ezra held out both hands which the 
boys grasped. “Glad ter see ye back once more. 
Ye’r sure a sight for eyes t’re sore.” 

“And we’re mighty glad to be here and to see 
you again Ezra,” declared Bob, while Jack asked: 

“How’s business Ezra?” 

“Might be better an’ might be worse. Still got a 
nickle in my purse.” 

“That’s good,” Jack laughed, “and we'll have to 
give you a few more to keep it company,” and he 
handed the store keeper a list of groceries. 

They went inside and Ezra at once set about put- 
ting up the order. 

“Some friends o’ yourn got in ahead. The Jen- 
kins boys, both Will and Fred,” Ezra announced, 
as he weighed out ten pounds of sugar. 
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“That so? When did they come?” asked Bob. 

“Yesterday, *bout ten o’clock, they tied their boat 
up to the dock.” 

“Did they say how long they were going to stay?” 

“Said they’d stay a week or more, as they went 
out and shut the door.” 

Mr. Jenkins owned a rather pretentious cottage 
situated about eight miles across the lake from the 
Golden cabin. The two boys, Will and Fred, were 
about the same ages as Bob and Jack but they were 
of a different type, selfish and inclined to be wild. 
For some years they had been intensely jealous of 
the Golden boys and seemed to hold a grudge 
against them. Their enmity had reached a climax 
the previous summer when they had stolen from Bob 
and Jack the cap of a storage cell which the latter 
had invented and with which they had equipped 
their motor boat. Bob had, however, succeeded in 
recovering the cap before they had time to have it 
analyzed. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock by the time they were 
ready to start on the return trip. In the canoe the 
boys always carried a small sail, which they could 
use when the wind was fair, and this, Jack rigged 
in the bow while Bob took his place in the stern to 
steer. 


“Good luck to you and don’t get upset, because 
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this water’s mighty wet,” was Ezra’s parting warn. 
ing as they pushed off. 

‘We'll be careful,” Bob shouted back. “We got 
a good taste of it coming up.” 

“I’m mighty glad we haven't got to paddle home,” 
declared Jack, as the wind caught the sail and the 
light canoe sprang forward over the waves like a 
thing alive. The wind was still strong and blowing 
in just the right direction, and in less than a half 
hour they were pulling the canoe from the water in 
front of the cabin. 

“Gee, but I’m hungry,” Jack declared, as between 
them they carried the provisions up to the cabin. 
“Let’s get dinner as soon as we can.” 

“Right-O,” agreed Bob. “I think I could doa 
little something in the eating line myself. I'll warm 
up the rest of those biscuits and I guess there’s 
enough left of that trout to do us till supper. If it 
is fried over in some fresh bacon it will taste almost 
as good as new.” 

“Good. I'll have a fire going in less time than a 
dog can wag his tail,” declared Jack, starting 
toward the shed for wood. 

Jack was gone less than a minute when he came 
running back, his face flushed and a look of anger 
in his eyes. 

“They’re gone,” he shouted, as he burst in at the 
door. 
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“Gone! What’s gone?” demanded Bob, and in 
his excitement he dropped the pan of biscuits on the 
floor. 

“The wheels, both of ’em,” Jack answered. 

‘Both boys rushed back to the shed, but as Jack 
had announced the two motor cycles were gone. 
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CHAPTER II 
ON THE HUNT 


“Can you beat that?” gasped Bob, as he gazed at 
the place where the wheels had been left. “Did you 
lock this door, Jack?” 

“T sure did, but they smashed the lock. See, 
here’s what there is left of it,” and he held out in 
his hand what had been a Yale lock, but was mashed 
almost beyond recognition. 

“They might have used a sledge-hammer,” Bob 
declared ruefully, as he looked at the broken bits of 
metal. 

“Say, Bob, do you think Will and Fred Jenking 
did it?” Jack asked suddenly. 

Bob did not reply for some time then he said, 
slowly, “I hardly think so. In the first place, I 
don’t think they would dare do it. You see,’ he 
explained, “breaking a lock like this is burglary and 
means a long term in states prison, if you’re caught, 
and—” ‘ 
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“If they’re caught, you mean,” Jack interrupted, 
but Bob, ignoring the interruption, went on: 

“And in the second place I don’t believe they, 
would have taken the wheels. They would have 
been satisfied with just the cells. No, I don’t think 
they did it. I imagine it was some tramp.” 

“Well, if you’re right, they can’t be a great way 
off,”’ Jack declared, as he thrust the broken lock 
into his pocket. “You see, they couldn’t make them 
go and would have to push them away, except down 
hill. It’s a lucky thing, Bob, that you thought of 
that secret connection.” 

When the boys had equipped the wheels with elec- 
tric motors, driven by the new cells, which they had 
invented the previous summer, they had cunningly 
arranged a connection under the saddle. Unless 
this connection was snapped in place, the current 
could not enter the motor and, so skilfully was the 
connection hidden, that it would be practically im- 
possible for any one, not familiar with it, to run it. 

“You're right,’ Bob agreed, “unless they took 
them away in a boat or automobile and, as that’s 
hardly likely, the chances are that, as you say, 
they’re not very far off. Let’s see if we can find 
any tracks and then we'll beat it for the road.” 

But, as Bob had feared, the ground about the 
shed was so hard that a thorough but rapid search 
gave them no help. 
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“Come on Bob, let’s hit the trail. We can’t find 
anything here that’s sure.” 

“Guess you’re right,” agreed Bob, as he started 
after his brother. 

About a quarter of a mile from the cabin a fairly, 
good road runs up the lake, connecting Greenville, 
a town of some two thousand inhabitants, with 
North East Carry. A narrow trail led from the 
cabin to the road, and as the boys hurried along at 
a rapid dog trot, they closely scanned the path, as 
well as the sides, for traces of the missing wheels. 
‘They were however not discouraged at their fail- 
ure to secure any clues, as the path was too hard to 
show either foot prints or wheel tracks. 

“Now did they go up or down? that’s the all im- 
portant,” Bob asked, as they reached the road and 
stood mopping their faces. 

“T guess it’s a toss up,” Jack replied, as he 
searched the road in vain for tell-tale tracks. “I 
think the best thing we can do is to wait here till 
some one comes along and ask him if he’s seen 
them.” 

“I guess that’ll be best,” agreed Bob. “No use 
going off on a wild chase.” 

They threw themselves on the ground in the shade 
of a big spruce, but hardly got settled when they 
heard the sound of an approaching car from up the 
road. 
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“That sounds like Tom Bean’s Lizzie,” declared 
Jack, as he jumped up and stepped out into the road. 
“°Tis too,” he added a moment late, as the car came 
in sight around a curve. “I’d know that rattle if I 
heard it in Egypt.” 

He waved his hand and the car came to a stop 
with a great grinding of brakes. 

“Hello there, Bob and Jack! Sure and it’s a 
sight for sore eyes to see ye once again, so ft is,” 
cried the driver, as he leaped from the car and held 
out both hands to the boys. 

Tom Bean was an Irishman and as the boys were 
wont to declare, a mighty good one. He was fore- 
man of one of Mr, Golden’s lumber camps and a 
prime favorite with the boys, whom he loved as 
much as if they had been his own sons. 

“And we're mighty glad to see you again, Tom,” 
both boys declared as they shook hands. “But, say, 
Tom,” Bob asked, “did you meet any one wheeling: 
two motor cycles? Some one has stolen our bikes.” 

“Yez don’t say so, now. No I didn’t see ’°em and 
T’ve jist come through from the Carry. Sure and 
it’s a shame so it is begorra,” and the big Irishman 
looked his sympathy as he slowly scratched his head. 

“Then they must have gone the other way,” de- 


clared Jack. “You going down to Greenville, 
Tom?” 
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“Yep, in wid yez and if the villins have gone that 
way we'll git ’em.” 

Bob got in the front seat and Jack took his seat 
in the rear. 

“Now youse cling on and I’ll show ye some 
speed,” Tom said as he released the brake and 
touched the starter. 

“It’s mighty lucky for us that you came along 
just as you did,” Bob declared, as the car swung 
around a curve in the road. If it had been ten min- 
utes earlier we’d have missed you. But, I say, Tom, 
it seems to me that Lizzie has a new rattle.” 

Tom laughed. “Nope, it’s the same old rattle 
but I’ve had it tuned and she’s on a different key 
now. Guess that’s why yez didn’t know it.” 

The road was rough in places and the light car 
bounced in an alarming manner, as Tom kept push- 
ing the gas lever up notch after notch. But this 
was by no means the first time that they had ridden 
with Tom Bean and they were not afraid. 

“Say, Tom,” yelled Jack, as the car struck a rut 
and his head hit the top, “you missed one bump 
back there.”’ 

“Sure an’ it’s too bad, son,” Tom called back, 
“but we’re in a hurry now and can’t go back for it. 
We'll git it next time.” 

They had gone some five miles when they met a 
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car. “That’s Job Springer,” said Tom. “We'll see 
if he’s seen ’em.” 

But, to their disappointment, Job had seen noth- 
ing of the wheels. : 

“Looks as though they didn’t go either way, be- 
gorra,” declared Tom as he started the car again. 
“But,” he added consolingly, “it’s jist possible that 
the villins hid in the bushes when they saw a car 
coming.” 

It is twenty-three miles from the cabin to 
Greenville, and they made it in forty-five minutes 
including three stops to inquire of parties driving 
up the lake. 

“They couldn’t have come this way unless they 
hid in the woods and we passed them,” Bob de- 
clared as they entered the town. “You see, they 
couldn’t ride the wheels except down hill and they 
never could have got here by this time, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“Guess you're right,” Tom agreed, “but ’twon’t 
do iny harm to inquire round a bit.” 

“I suppose not,” Bob replied. “Suppose you and 
Jack see what you can learn and I’ll get father on 
the ‘phone, and see what he thinks we’d better do.” 

This was agreed on and Bob went into the large 
general store, where, as he had more than once de- 
clared, you could buy almost anything from a‘tooth 
pick to a second hand pulpit, while Tom and Jack 
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proceeded slowly down the street asking right and 
left about the wheels. 

Bob was fortunate enough to catch his father at 
his office, and quickly told him what had happened. 

“That’s too bad, Bob,” Mr. Golden said sympa- 
thetically. “I'll run over and get Switzer on the 
job and have him telephone to his deputies all over 
the county, and I guess he’ll land them before long. 
So don’t worry, son.” 

‘Mr, Switzer was sheriff of Somerset County and 
a very capable man as well as a good friend of the 
Goldens. Bob felt better after his talk with his 
father and hurried down the street to a garage, 
which was run by Tom’s brother. Here he found 
Tom and Jack and told them what Mr. Golden had 
said, while they, in turn, informed him of the fail- 
ure of their inquiries. No one had seen the missing 
wheels. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Jack suddenly, “It’s just 
occurred to me that I’m hungry. How about you, 
Bob?” 

Bob laughed. ‘From the way you started out, 
Jack, I thought you were going to say something 
important. But I’m with you on the eats. Let’s go 
over to the lunch room and see what they’ve got. 
Then we'll be just in time to catch the four o’clock 
boat up the lake,” he added as he glanced at his 


watch. 
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“Sure, an’ I’ll be on the watch for thim chaps, 
and if I clap me eyes on thim, I’ll make thim wish 
they’d niver been born at all at all,” Tom promised 
as they shook hands and said good bye. 

After a hearty lunch, the boys hurried to the 
wharf where they found the Moosehead just ready 
to start. The Moosehead was the largest and new- 
est boat of the Coburn Steamboat Company in 
which Mr. Golden was a large stockholder. The 
boys had passes on all the boats of the company 
and so did not have to bother to purchase tickets. 
Captain James Slocum, or Cap’n Jim, as he was 
known far and wide, was as always, glad to see the 
boys, and sympathized with them when they told 
him of the loss of the wheels. 

“But don’t you worry none,” he consoled them. 
“That man Switzer’ll find them ere wheels if they’re 
in Somerset County.” 

It was half past five when they reached the cabin. 

“Wonder if we’ve had any more visitors,” Bob 
said, as he unlocked the door. ‘Good gracious! I 
should say we had,” he cried, as he entered the 
room, while Jack simply stood and stared. 

The room was in the wildest disorder. The floor 
was covered with clothing, while every drawer in 
the table and book case was open and the contents 
scattered about the room. 

“Tl say we’ve had visitors,” Jack burst out as 
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soon as he had recovered his breath. ‘What do you 
make of it Bob?” 

“Well—er—it’s pretty hard to say,” Bob began, 
but Jack interrupted with: 

“Hard nothing, why it’s as plain as the nose on 
your face. It’s the guys that stole the wheels, that’s 
who it is.” 

“Now hold your horses,” cautioned Bob, “and 
let’s look about a bit. In the first place how’d they 
get in?” 

“Through this window,” Jack replied instantly. 
“See, the lock’s smashed.” 

For an hour they busied themselves in putting the 
room to rights and at the same time looking for 
clues. But nothing that would throw any light on 
the mystery was found. 

“T’'ll tell you my theory, Bob,” volunteered Jack, 
as finally, the room restored to its former condition, 
they sat on the porch. 

“All right son, shoot.” 

“Well, I have an idea that whoever took the 
bikes, soon found out that they couldn’t make them 
go, and, knowing that they would probably be 
caught before they had wheeled them very far, they 
hid them some where near by and then when they 
found that we had gone, they came back and ran- 
isacked the place to see if they could find anything 
that would tell them how to make them go,” and 
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Jack sat back with a satisfied expression on his face 
as though he defied any one to find fault with his 
explanation. 

“Sounds good,” Bob nodded his head, “and I 
wouldn’t wonder if you’ve pretty nearly hit it. But 
who could it have been?” 

“Why, my dear Watson, if you would only apply 
my deductive methods to the problem, it would be 
as plain to you as it is to me,” Jack replied, with a 
grin. 

“All right, Sherlock, let’s hear you deduce some 
more. Who was it?” 

“Will and Fred Jenkins,” replied Jack, without 
a moment’s hesitation. “You see,” he went on, 
“they could have taken the wheels in that motor 
boat of theirs and—” 

“But you forget that it’s eight miles across the 
lake to their place,’ Bob interrupted. “Do you 
mean to say that they took them over there and 
then came back?” 

“Not necessarily, my dear Watson, they might 
have been hiding round in the cove all the time we 
were here.” 

“You may be right,” Bob said slowly as he rose 
and walked up and down, “but I doubt it. It don’t 
listen right to me. They wouldn’t have dared, and 
besides, as I said before, they would have only 
taken the cells.” 
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“That’s what you think and that’s just what they, 
knew you would think and so they took the whole 
kerboodle. How’s that for deducting?” 

Bob laughed as he sat down again. “T’ll have to 
acknowledge that Sherlock had nothing on you 
when it comes to deducting, but how are we going 
to find out who’s right? That’s the big question 
just now.” 

“What's the matter with paddling over late ta- 
night and seeing what we can see, eh?” 

“Well, I suppose it might be done,” Bob acquiesced 
somewhat doubttfully. 

About seven o’clock they had a cold bite and by 
eight Jack declared that it was dark enough to start. 
The night was warm and, as there was no moon, 
they knew that it would be very dark. They wore 
nothing but thin jerseys, swimming trunks and 
tennis shoes. 

“Sixteen miles is some paddle and we don’t want 
any superfluous clothing on,” Jack declared. 

The stars were just beginning to twinkle as they 
ran the canoe in the water. 

“See that big star over there?” and Bob painted 
across the lake. ‘‘Well, that’s what we want to steer 
for. It’s going to be darker than a pitch pocket 
before we get there and if we lose that star, we won’t 
know where we're at.” 

With Bob in the stern and Jack in the bow, the 
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canoe was soon rushing through the water. As Bob 
had predicted it was not long before it was so dark 
that it was only by straining his eyes that he was able 
to see his brother. There was no wind to oppose 
them and, urged on by their sturdy strokes, the light 
canoe drove through the water at a rapid pace. They 
spoke but seldom and the stillness of the night was 
broken only by the slight splash as the paddles struck 
the water. Several times however, the weird cry of 
a‘ loon rang with startling clearness through the 
night. And once the loud blowing of a bull moose 
sounded not far off to the right. 

“That fellow’s taking a rather late swim,’ Bob 
said as he poised his paddle a moment to listen. 

“Hope he doesn’t take a notion to come this way,” 
Jack replied, “We might bump him in the dark.” 

“He'd be more apt to bump us in the side,” Bob 
laughed. “But hold up a minute, It’s twenty min- 
utes past nine,” he announced, after a glance at the 
luminous dial of his wrist watch. ‘We've been 
paddling an hour and twenty minutes and, unless 
I’m off my reckoning, we must be nearly there. Can 
you see any lights?” 

“No, but you know those thick pines in front of 
their place would probably hide their lights,” Jack 
replied. 

“That’s right,” Bob agreed. “TI tell you what,” 
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he added, “You get up close in the bow and keep 
your eyes peeled and I'll do the paddling.” 

For perhaps ten minutes Bob sent the canoe 
slowly through the water and was about to ask Jack 
if he could see anything, when the latter whispered, 
“Easy now. We’re there. Just let her slide,” and 
a moment later they came to an abrupt stop as the 
canoe scraped on the sand. 

Jack quickly sprang out and pulled the canoe well 
up on the beach. 

“Can you make out where we are?” Bob asked 
as he joined his brother. 

“Not for sure,” Jack replied. ‘This darkness is 
thick enough to cut, but we didn’t lose your old 
star, so we ought to be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood. Think it’s safe to flash the light?’ 

“Not unless we have to,” cautioned Bob, in a 
whisper. “We may be right in front of their cot- 
tage and then again we may be some distance away, 
either side. Catch hold of my hand.and we'll prowl 
about a bit and see if we can get the lay of the land. 
If we go inland a bit we ought to get a sight of the 
lights in their cottage, unless we’re farther away, 
than I think. As I remember it the trees here are 
not very thick except right in front of the house.” 

They had never visited the Jenkins’ cottage, and 
so were familiar with the lay of the land only in a 
general way, as they were with the entire lake shore. 
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Step by step they felt their way through the thick 
fringe of bushes which, at that point, bordered the 
lake. The ground rose rather abruptly from the lake 
and for perhaps five minutes they crept upward until 
suddenly, a huge rock, fully as large as a good sized 
house, loomed out of the darkness directly in front 
of them. 

“This must be The Witches Rock,” Bob whispered 
as they came to a stop, “and if it is, the house is 
only about an eighth of a mile down the lake.” 

“This is the rock all right,” agreed Jack. “There 
isn’t another anywhere near its size around here. 
(What had we better do?” 

“My opinion is that we’d better get back to the 
lake and follow the shore down. I’m afraid we 
couldn’t keep a straight course from here without 
using the flash and I don’t like to do that just now,” 
Bob replied. 

Jack readily agreed that the plan was good and 
they carefully retraced their steps and were soon 
back where they had left the canoe. 

“Now all we have to do is to follow the lake and 
we can’t miss it,” Bob declared as they turned down 
the lake hand in hand. There was a stretch of sand 
some ten or twelve feet wide between the lake and 
the bushes, so it was easy going, and in a few min- 
utes Jack pulled his brother back saying in a low 
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whisper, “I see a light to the right there through 
those trees.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s it all right,’ Bob agreed. 
“Now we'll have to wait till they get to bed.” 

“Hope they'll be quick about it,” Jack grumbled 
as he sat down on a rock close to the shore of the 
lake. “My goodness!” he whispered a few minutes 
later. “Did you ever see the mosquitoes so thick? 
Tl bet I’ve killed a thousand.” 

“They’re pretty bad for a fact,” Bob replied, “but 
we'll just have to grin and bear them, I guess.” 

“Don’t you suppose they’re ever going to bed?” 
Jack whispered, after what seemed to him hours of 
waiting, but was really only twenty minutes by Bob’s 
watch, 

But, as Bob several times reminded Jack, all 
things come to those who wait and at the end of 
another twenty minutes the lights went out. 

“At last,” Jack whispered as he smacked a parti- 
cularly vicious mosquito on his cheek. 

“Let’s give them fifteen minutes more to get into 
bed,” advised Bob, and Jack agreed, muttering that 
if they didn’t go pretty soon there would be nothing 
left of him. 

Each of the boys had a small flash light, and as 
soon as the time was up they crept cautiously toward 
the house, throwing a beam ahead of them now and 
then in order to keep in the pathway. 
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“TI think there’s a shed or something of the sort 
round back. Let’s try that first,” Bob whispered. 

They made not the slighest sound as they moved 
around to the back of the cottage. As Bob had said, 
about fifty feet back of the house was a rough shed 
built of unpeeled logs. Large folding doors occu- 
pied nearly the entire front, but to their great sat- 
isfaction, a flash showed them that they were not 
locked. 

“Just a minute now, and I’ll have this door open,” 
Bob whispered as he pulled out an old iron bolt 
which was stuck in the hasp. 

But the door sagged a little, and as he pulled it 
open a few inches it gave a loud creek. 

“Easy there,’ Jack whispered, “You could hear 
that a mile.” 


“Pretty nearly I guess,’ Bob agreed. “We'd 
better wait a bit and see if they heard it.” 

“For fully ten minutes they waited, crouching 
close to the ground but no sign of life came from the 
house. By lifting up at the same time that he 
pulled, Bob succeeded in getting the door open far 
enough to permit them to slip inside without mak- 
ing any further noise. Eagerly they flashed the 
light about, but a glance was all that was needed to 
tell them that they had had their trip for nothing 
so far at least, as the shed was concerned. True 
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there were two motor cycles there, but they were 
not the ones they had lost. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any other place where 
they could have hidden them except the house,” 
Bob whispered, after he had closed the door and 
slipped the bolt into place. 

“Let’s take a look round back. They might have 
left them in the bushes somewhere,” advised Jack. 

But as thorough a search as possible in the dark 
brought no results and another half hour found them 
back in front of the shed discussing what the next 
step should be. 

“We'll have to take a peep in at the windows,” 
Jack suggested. 

“That’s about all we can do I guess,” Bob agreed. 
“We've no right to enter the house even if we could 
get in. Now go easy.” 

But before he had time to start, Jack caught him 
by the arm with a low cry of surprise. 

“Look, Bob,” he whispered. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE FIRE. 


Bos’s heart seemed to leap into his throat as he 
saw the cause of Jack’s cry. Under one corner of 
the cottage which at the back, rested on three logs 
driven into the ground, was a sheet of flame, 
increasing rapidly in size as it caught hold of the 
lattice work which was nailed to the posts. 

“Quick, Jack,” he cried in a low tone as he started 
to run toward the house. 

Although the distance was short the flames were 
spreading with such rapidity that nearly the whole 
of the lattice work was on fire by the time they got 
there. 

“It’s been soaked with coal oil,” Bob said in a 
loud whisper as he began to rip the strips from the 
posts. “Work fast, Jack,” he urged, “It’s going to 
be nip and tuck.” 

And work they did with such energy that they 
ripped off the last burning strip before the flames 
caught the house proper. The fight was won, but 
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at the cost of a number of burns on the hands of 
both boys. 

“It’s a wonder it didn’t wake some one up,” Jack 
said as he stepped back and watched the burning 
strips. 

“Guess they must all sleep in the front part of the 
house.” Bob whispered. “But,” he added, “I think 
we'd better get out of the way of the light fora 
while till we’re sure no one is awake. Some one may 
be watching from those back windows for all we 
know, and if they recognized us, we’d have a mighty 
hard time explaining our presence here at this time 
of night.” 

“Yes, they’d say we started it sure as guns,” Jack 
agreed as they concealed themselves in a thick clump 
of bushes a little to the right of the house. 

In a few minutes the fire had died down to a 
small heap of glowing embers, and still there was 
no sign that any one in the house had been awak- 
ened. 

“Who in the world could have done a thing like 
that?” Jack whispered. 

“Search me,” Bob replied, as he got to his feet. 
“But come on. It’s been a half hour and I guess 
they didn’t hear a thing. We'll take a peep in the 
windows and then beat it for home.” 

Fortunately the window shades were up all over 
the lower part of the house, and with the aid of the 
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flash lights, they were able to get a very fair view 
of the three rooms, but with no results. 

“That settles it I guess,” Jack declared after he 
had peeped in at the last of the windows. “TI reckon 
you were right and it wasn’t they. Let’s beat it.” 

But it seemed that, for them, the adventures of 
the night had but just began, for when they reached 
the place where they had left the canoe, it had van- 
ished. 

“Well, can you beat that?” Jack groaned as he 
flashed his light. 

“Are you sure this is the right place?”’ Bob asked. 

“Sure! Of course I’m sure, Don’t you see the 
marks of the canoe in the sand there?” 

“Of course whoever set that fire stole our canoe,” 
Bob said as he gazed ruefully at the spot where the 
canoe had been. 

“There’s no doubt about that, of course,” Jack 
agreed, “But that knowledge isn’t doing us any good 
just at present. The big question is how we’re 
going to get home. You see, Bob,” he continued, 
“it won’t do for us to be seen anywhere round here, 
because we’d have one awful time proving that we 
didn’t set that fire, as you said back there.” 

“We sure are in some predicament,” Bob declared 
after a short pause. “The Kineo is only about a 
couple of miles down the lake and we could go there 
and get boat or spend the night if it wasn’t for that 
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confounded fire. But, as things are, it’s simply out 
of the question of course, and it’s about fifty miles 
to our place around the lake, and a good eight miles 
straight across. Too far to walk one way and too 
far to swin the other.” 

“Well, let’s think. We've got to get there some- 
how without being seen, that’s flat.” was Jack’s - 
ultimatum as he sat down on the sand. 

For some minutes neither boy spoke. Finally Jack 
said as he got to his feet, “Well there’s only one way 
so far’s I can see. You know the shore curves round 
above here and it’s not more than two and a half 
or three miles across from Prout’s Point to Lookout 
Point. Now, as nearly as I can remember, it’s about 
eight miles to Prout’s Point from here, and the 
other point, as you know is three miles above our 
place. That means that we hike eight miles, swim 
three, and hike three more and there we are, snug 
in bed.” 

“T only wish we were,” Bob replied, as he too got 
to his fee. “But, as you say, I guess it’s the only 
way, and we ought to make it by six o’clock: it isn’t 
quite one now. Come on.” 

So they started, keeping close to the lake for fear 
they might lose the way in the darkness. It was 
hard traveling as, for a good part of the way, the 
forest reached close to the water’s edge, and their 
progress through the thick underbrush was slow. 
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“T hope these flash lights hold out till we get 
there,” Jack said as he picked himself up after hav- 
ing tripped on a fallen log. “How long have we 
been, Bob?” 

“It’s just two o’clock now,” Bob answered after 
a glance at his watch. 

“A whole hour, and I don’t believe we’ve made 
two miles,” Jack complained. 

“Never mind old man; we’ve got plenty cf time,” 
Bob encouraged him. 

But both boys were pretty tired when, just as 
the first faint streak of light showed in the east, 
they reached the point. 

“We'll just have to rest a while before we take 
that swin,” Bob declared as he threw himself down 
at the foot of a big spruce. “I’m tuckered.” 

“Same here,”’ Jack sighed as he followed suit on 
the sand close to the edge of the lake. 

Fortunately a light breeze had sprung up and 
they were not troubled with mosquitoes as they had 
been earlier in the night. Jack lay on his back and 
began unconsciously to dig a furrow in the sand with 
the heel of his right foot. Deeper and deeper grew 
the hole until he had plowed out a furrow nearly a 
foot deep, and then his heel struck something hard. 
Still without thinking he pressed against it harder 
and harder until finally he succeeded in pushing it 
out of the hole. At that moment Bob spoke. 
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“How about you, old fellow, think you can make 
it if we start now?” 

“Sure, I’m all right,” Jack replied as he jumped 
up. 

It was now light enough for them to see a distance 
of several yards, and, as he rose, his eyes caught 
sight of something in the sand. It was the thing 
he had kicked out of the hole he had dug and, as 
he picked it up, he saw that it was a small metal box. 

“Look at this, Bob,” he said as he held it out in 
his hand. “See what I kicked out of the sand.” 

“That’s strange,” Bob declared as he took the 
box in his hand and gave ita slight shake. “There’s 
something in it, and it sounds as though it might 
be money, but, judging by its weight, there’s not a 
whole lot.” 

“It looks as though it had been buried for a 
hundred years,” Jack declared as he looked at it 
more closely, “Is it locked?” 

“Sure is,’ Bob replied as he tried in vain to open 
it, “and what’s more it’s a mighty strong little box. 
We'll have to have tools before we can get at the 
inside of it, that’s sure. But we mustn’t stand here 
talking about it.” 

They decided, after a moment’s discussion, to leave 
the box together with the flash lights and Bob’s 
watch, and come back for them later. A short 
search disclosed a hollow log, half buried in the 
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sand, and it was but a moment’s work to hide the 
things in it and a few handfuls of sand removed all 
traces of the log having been disturbed. They then 
removed their shoes and tying them together by the 
laces, they fastened them to their belts and were 
ready for the start. 

“Take it easy now,” Bob cautioned as they struck 
out side by side. “It’s a long swim and we don’t 
want to get tuckered.” 

The water was just cold enough to be invigorat- 
ing, and although they did not hurry, they made 
good time and reached the shore opposite just as the 
sun peeped over the eastern horizon. About an hour 
later they were at the cabin once more, tired but 
elated in that so far as they knew, no one had seen 
them. 


“All that risk and work for nothing,” Jack said 
gloomily as he mixed the batter for flap jacks, while 
Bob was filling the coffee pot. 

“And we're out a good canoe in the bargain,” the 
latter declared as he lit the oil stove and put the 
coffee pot over the flame. “But,” he added, “There’s 
no use crying over spilt milk, and besides we may 
find the canoe.” 

“Hum, about the same way we’ve found the bikes, 
I reckon,” Jack declared as he tossed a flap jack in 
the air. 


“Well, anyhow, we had to know whether or not 
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the wheels were there. We accomplished that much 
if nothing more, and you are forgetting that we kept 
the Jenkins cottage from going up in smoke,” Bob 
reminded him. 

Breakfast was soon ready and as soon as it was 
over and the dishes washed Bob said. 

“Now let’s hit the hay for a couple of hours and 
then we'll hunt around through the woods near here. 
I’m more than ever convinced that those wheels 
aren’t very far away. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when they threw them- 
selves on the bed and were almost instantly asleep. 
Bob possessed the faculty of waking at any specified 
time, and, just as the clock struck ten, he opened his 
eyes. 

“Come on there, sleepy head,” he shouted, “We've 
got work to do.” 

But Jack did not waken so easily and a vigorous 
shaking was necessary before he could be induced to 
take the slightest interest in things. 

“We'll keep together,” Bob suggested as they 
started out. “There’s something mighty mysterious 
about the whole affair and whoever took them may 
be around here yet, and we want to keep our eyes 
peeled.” 

For all of two hours they searched the woods, and 

that meant much more than a casual glance here and 
there. Thanks to the teachings of old Kernertok 
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they knew how to interpret foot prints, broken twigs 
and all the many signs of the forest significant only 
to the trained eye. But it was all in vain. Nota 
trace nor a clue did they find. 

“Tt beats the Dutch,” Jack declared, as they ap- 
proached the cabin again. “I declare, there’s some- 
thing almost uncanny about it. How anybody could 
get those wheels away from here and never leave a 
trace is beyond me. It looks as though they had 
simply vanished into thin air,” he added as he sat 
down on the porch. 

“Well, we know that they didn’t,” Bob said lean- 
ing against one of the porch posts. “Those bikes 
didn’t get away without help and, sooner or later, 
we're going to find out who helped them.” 

Jack was about to say something more when the 
silence was broken by the shrill whistle of a steam- 
boat. 

“That’s the Twilight,” he said as he jumped up 
and went around the corner of the cabin. ‘‘She’s 
coming in, Bob,” he shouted, a minute later, “And 
I believe she’s got our canoe too. Come on. Make 
it snappy, and he started on a run for the wharf. 

The Twilight, the smallest of the Coburn fleet, 
was close in by the time they reached the end of the 
wharf. 


“Hello there, Bob. Hello Jack,” shouted a young 
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man who was standing in the bow, a coil of rope in 
his hand. Catch this rope and pull us in.” 

Bob caught the rope and a moment later the 
Twilight was moored fast to the wharf. 

“Mighty glad to see you Cap’n Bill,” both boys 
welcomed the young captain as he leaped on to the 
wharf. 

Captain William Emery was but a little older than 
Bob, but he had been in the employ of the company, 
ever since, as he was.accustomed to say, “he was knee 
high to a grasshopper.” This was his first season as 
captain and although he had not the least bit of 
egotism in his make up, it was evident to the boys, 
who had known him all their lives, that he was proud 
of his new position. 

“How does it feel to be a real honest to goodness 
captain?” Jack asked after they had shaken hands, 
“Did you have to get a larger cap?” 

“’Bout three sizes was all that was necessary this 
time, but you wait till I’m captain of the Moosehead, 
an I ’spect I’ll have to have one made to order, by 
gum,” Captain Bill replied without cracking a smile. 
“Anyhow I’m mighty glad to see you boys again,” 
he added giving Jack a slap on the back which nearly, 
knocked him into the lake. 

“That’s good, but you needn’t get so blamed en- 
thusiastic about it,” Jack declared, and all three 


laughed. 
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“Who’s firing for you?” Bob asked. 

“Asa Perkins. You know him don’t you?” 

Before Bob could reply the fireman came on deck 
and waved his hand to them. Asa was a little dried 
up man of uncertain age, who had been on the lake 
ever since the boys could remember. The boys 
greeted him cordially as he stepped on to the wharf. 
‘Asa was a character and well liked by all who knew 
him. 

“What jer know about this young sprout being 
made cap’n when there’s material like me lying 
round?” he grinned. 

“Never mind, Asa, you'll get a boat like enough 
when you get growed up,” Captain Bill said as he 
poked the old man in the ribs. 

“T guess likely, after "bout fifty years more,” Asa 
grinned again as he jumped back on to the boat, 
adding: 

“If we’re going to make North West Carry time 
for dinner we got to get going.” 

“I guess he’s right,’ the captain agreed. “I 
blamed near forgot what we came in for. Hain’t 
that your canoe?” 

“It sure is,” Jack replied. “Where’d you find it?” 

“Floating jest off Lilly Bay. How come she got 
adrift?” 

“Somebody stole her last night.” 

“You don’t say so,” Captain Bill replied in a tone: 
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full of indignation. “The mean skunk! I’d like ta 
get hold of him. You know we old fellows up here 
look at stealing a canoe ’bout the same as they used 
to look at horse stealing out West. But I’ve got to 
get moving.” 

The boys thanked him heartily for salvaging their 
‘canoe, but he declared ’twan’t nuthin’, and was about 
to push off when he suddenly turned back. 

“Forgot to tell you the news,” he said. “Will 
Jenkins came down on the early boat and declared as 
how some guy, had set their shack afire last night.” 

“You don’t mean it,” Bob said. 

“Surest thing you know.” 

“Did it burn down?” 

“That’s the funny part of it. Seems that after 
they had it agoing in good shape, they had a change 
0 heart or got cold feet or sumpin’ and put it out. 
Tenny rate all that burned was the lattice under the 
‘back porch.” 

“Did they see anybody?” Jack asked anxiously. 

“Nope. Will said they didn’t hear a thing in the 
night and first they knew about it was when they got 
up in the morning.” 

“Well old man, I guess we’re safe there,” Bob 
said after the Twilight had gone on her way, and 
they were walking slowly back to the porch. “And 
it’s sure a big load off my mind. Not that I really 
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thought that they had seen us but I was afraid of 
it. But I guess it’s all right now.” 

“Sure it’s all right,” agreed Jack. “Now,” he 
added, “let’s get a bite and paddle over to the point 
and get the things we left there. I’m crazy to find 
out what’s in that box.” 

“Gee; I’d forgotten all about that box,” Bob said 
as he led the way inside. ‘But now you mention it, . 
I’m in a hurry to get at it too.” : 

They made short work of dinner and in less than 
a half hour were pushing the canoe into the water. 

“Wait a minute,” Jack cried, as they were about 
to push off,” I forgot something.” 

He ran up the bank to the shed and was back 
almost immediately with a spade. 

“There may be something else buried there,” he 
explained as he pushed off. 

They found the things undisturbed in the iog 
where they had left them. Then Jack began to dig, 
but, although he stuck to it until he had a hole three 
feet deep and as many square, nothing more was 
found. 

“Guess we got it all the first time,” he declared 
wiping the perspiration from his face. “But sup- 
pose you take a try.” 

Bob enlarged the excavation fully one hundred 
per cent, but with no result. Eagerness to see what 
was in the box lent speed to the paddles on the home 
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trip, and by four o’clock they were back in the 
cabin. 

“This box is made of heavy sheet copper,” Bob 
declared, as he scratched the surface with an old 
chisel. ‘“That’s why it hasn’t rusted through.” 

The box, as Bob had said, was strong and for 
some time it resisted his efforts to open it, but finally 
he succeeded in snapping the lock with the aid of 
the chisel. He was about to pry up the lid, which 
sill stuck fast, when Jack, who was standing at his 
elbow, gave a low cry of alarm. 

“Look, Bob, the front window, there.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE BOX OF MYSTERY 


Bos Icoked up quickly as Jack uttered the words. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked in a low tone. “I 
don’t see anything.” 

“A man was looking in that window.” 

“Nonsense, you’re seeing things, old man. 

“T say some one was there,” Jack insisted, as he 
started for the door. 

“You hang on to that box,” he called back. “I’m 
going to take a look.” 

He was gone before Bob had time to speak and 
it was all of fifteen minutes before he returned. Bob 
was getting anxious and was about to start after 
him when he flung open the door. 

“Couldn’t find hide nor hair of him,” he said 
as he threw himself into a chair. “It’s got me beat. 
Bob, sure’s your born, there’s some one hanging 
round here. I’ve felt it in my bones and what’s 
more I saw him.” 

“Are you sure? What did he look like?” Bob 
asked. 
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“Well, I didn’t get a very good look at him,” Jack 
replied slowly. “But he looked like a Dago. Dark 
with a heavy black moustache, that’s about all I can 
tell. He was gone so quick.” 

“Well I guess you scared him away and it’s not 
likely he’ll come back. Most likely it was only a 
tramp.” 

“Tramp your eye. What would a tramp be doing 
way up here? Tell me that.” 

“You got me there,” Bob replied. “But let’s see 
what’s in this box. I didn’t want to open it till you 
were here.” 

A moment’s prying with the chisel and the lid flew 
back. 

“°*Tis money sure’s you’re born,” Jask gasped, as 
they looked into the box. 

“And it’s old money at that,’ Bob said as he 
picked up several of the coins and examined them.” 
There doesn’t seem to be a one later than 1770,” he 
added a few minutes later after he had looked at the 
greater part of them. 

There were some fifty coins, most of them of sil- 
ver, but a number were gold, including four twenty 
dollar pieces. 

“Isn’t that a piece of paper there on the bottom?” 
Jack asked, after all the coins had been removed. 

“T believe it is,” Bob replied. “But it fits so close 
and is so dirty that I though it was the bottom of 
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the box, Easy now. Don’t tear it. It’s probably 
pretty rotten.” 

The paper was indeed tender and it was only by 
exerting the utmost care that they succeeded in get- 
ting it out whole. It was folded double and the 
inside was covered with fine writing. The ink had 
faded but it was still legible. 

“With Arnold’s expedition, Oct. 28, 1775,” Bob 
slowly read the words. 

“To my dear Son, 

“When I left home, I took the, you know what, 
with me, but for fear that it will fall into the 
hands of the British, I have hidden it. If you 
get this letter and I do not return you can find 
it by these directions, which no one but you can 
read. 

“Your loving Father.” 

Then followed the directions. 

-3 -- 284 4x72 7614 -3-52 x-3-2 300 -442 -93- 23- 
67 x 0x9-4 93-- 06-4 x 83974 0-65- 13-5 35 x 0654 
-93- 284 84x1 23 284 86-8472 -3652 3- 284 -3-52x65 
74 -x-47 -93- 284 93-- 67 4529x5-4 23 x -x-4 861 
-- --7947 -9x-0 65 x51 -3 2600 -3-4 23 0x9-4 -8x--49 
35 0654 -625 -6- 93--7 8x0- -x- -42-445 16- 


“T guess the fellow was right when he said no one 
but his son could read that stuff, and I’m not sure 
that he could. But just to think, Bob, that letter 
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was written almost a hundred and fifty years ago.” 
and Jack gazed at the letter with a look almost of 
reverence in his eyes. 

“But how in the world did it ever get where you 
found it? That’s the strangest part of it all,” Bob 
declared. 

“That’s something we'll never know,” Jack 
replied as he carefully picked up the letter again. 
“Do you suppose there’s any one who could read 
that, Bob?” he asked. 

“That’s a pretty hard question,” Bob replied 
slowly, “But I’ve read somewhere that no one could 
invent a code that couldn’t be read. I have an idea 
and this evening we'll have a try at it.” 

“Why not now?” 

“Because it’s most supper time and I’m hungry 
for a good trout and hot biscuits. You get the first 
and I’ll make the second. What do you say?” 

“T say yes,” Jack replied as he took his rod from 
the wall and started for the door. 

He was back with two speckled beauties, weighing 
about a pound each, just as Bob was about to put the 
batch of biscuits in the oven. 

“They must have been waiting for you,” he said 
as Jack held them up for his inspection. 

“Well they came as soon as I dropped them a 
line,” Jack replied, dodging just in time to escape a 
junk of dough. 
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He had them cleaned and sputtering in the frying 
pan by the time the biscuits were done, and, a few 
minutes later, Bob announced that supper was ready. 
After they had washed the dishes, although it was 
still light, they pulled down all the shades and lit the 
big light on the table. 

“We don’t want anyone peeping in while we’re 
studying this thing,’ Bob declared as he took the 
box from the table drawer. 

“Now, son,” he continued as he spread the paper 
out on the table, “there are two common types of 
secret codes. One is where the figures indicate the 
page, line and number of the word in a certain 
book, which has been agreed upon by the parties 
who are to read it. Now I’m pretty sure that this 
one is not of that type.” 

“What makes you think so, Professor?’ Jack 
asked. 

“Don’t you see that in a code of that kind it would 
take at least three figures for each word. If you 
look at this you can see that there are a number of 


instances where there are only two figures to a word 


and in two or three places only one.” 

“Gee, it’s great to be smart, isn’t it?” Jack said 
sheepishly. “Now what’s the other one?” 

“The second type is where each figure stands for 
a certain letter, and—” 

“And in that case we’re up a stump, because no 


- Rowen 
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one can tell what the letters are,” Jack interrupted. 

“I hope you’re wrong there,” Bob said as he got 
up and crossed over to the book case. “Don’t you 
remember that story of Sherlock Holmes called the 
‘Dancing Men?’” he asked a moment later as he 
returned to his chair with a book. “There’s some- 
thing about that kind of a code in that story. Yes, 
here it is,” and he read as follows: 

“ “As you are aware, E is the most common letter 
in the English alphabet, and it predominates to so 
marked an extent that even in a short sentence one 
would expect to find it most often. The order of 
the English letters after E is by no means well 
marked, and any preponderance which may be 
shown in an average of a printed sheet may be 
reversed in a single short sentence. Speaking 
roughly, T, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, and L are the 
numerical order in which letters occur.’ ” 

“There we have it,” he declared, as he pushed the 
book to one side and turned to the sheet of paper. 
“The first thing to do is to see which figure occurs 
the greatest number of times. That figure will 
stand for E if this is that kind of a cat.” 

For some time the two boys studied the letter, 
counting the number of times the different figures 
had been used. 

“It’s 4,” Jack declared after a silence of several 
minutes. ‘There are 28 of them and that’s got all 
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the rest beat a mile except those dashes. What do 
you suppose they stand for?” 

“I’m not sure, of course, Bob replied slowly, “but 
there are only 11 characters used in this code out 
side of the dashes, and I rather think they must 
stand for missing letters. What I mean is this,” 
he explained as he saw that Jack was puzzled. “TI 
believe that if we can substitute the right letters for 
the figures, we can easily guess at the rest. Do you 
get me?” 

“I see what you mean, and it listens good. Now 
what’s next?” 

Bob did not reply for some time and Jack was 
about to ask again when he spoke. 

“T think you’re right about the 4. It’s E all right. 
Now the combination 284 occurs four times, so it 
must be a pretty common word and it ends with E.” 

“It’s ‘the’ of course,” Jack interrupted eagerly. 

“Exactly,” Bob agreed, “And that gives us two 
more letters you see. 2 for T and 8 for H.” 

“But what do you suppose that big 4 means? In 
the first line there. See it’s written below the rest 
of the line. 

“Can't tell yet; but let’s go on,” Bob urged as he 
again bent over the letter. “X is written by itself 
four times,’ he announced a moment later, “‘so it 
must stand for either A or I, and I’m inclined to 
think that it’s A, because one would hardly be apt 
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to use I four times in a message of this kind. Of 
course he might though,” he added doubtfully, “but 
we'll call it A for the present,” he said, as he began 
to study once more, 

“It’s a pretty long shot, I guess,” Jack said, after 
some time had passed in silence, “but if this is a 
letter telling where something is hid, I’d say that 
first word is ‘go.’ ” 

“You're a comer all right,” Bob declared, as he 
slapped his brother on the back. “Of course it’s 
“go,” and that gives us five letters out of the eleven. 
Not so bad, eh?” 

“6 is used 15 times,” Jack volunteered a little 
later, “and according to Sherlock that ought to be 
tye 

“More than likely,’ Bob agreed. “We'll call it 
that anyhow, and that makes six, and 5 is next in 
order, being used 13 times, and that ought to be N. 
Now let’s get to work and write it out as far as we 
can and see how it looks.” 

To this Jack readily agreed, and when they had 
finished the result was as follows: 

-O -THE EA-T -I-E -O--T 4 A-O-T OOO 
-EET --O- TO- I- X -A--E -O-- -I-E HO-E 
--IN- -O-N ON A -INE- --O- THE HEA-TO 
THE HI-HE-T -OINT O- THE -O-NTAIN -E 
-A-E- -O- THE -O-- I- ENT-AN-E TO A -A-E 
HI- -- ---HE- --A-- IN AN- -O -I -- -O-E TO 
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-A--E -HA--E- ON -INE -ITH -I- -O-- HA-- 
-A- -IT-EEN -I-. 

“Now let’s take it word by word and see how 
many we can fill out,” Bob proposed. “It ought 
not to be so hard by the looks of it. If we find a 
word that we can’t make out we'll skip it and come 
back to it later. We'll say the first word is ‘go,’ 
and the second must be either ‘up’ or ‘in’.” 

“Hold on there, you’re getting dense now,” Jack 
interrupted. “It can’t be ‘in’ because we have figures 
for those letters.” 

“You're right, of course,” Bob agreed. “We'll 
cal it ‘up’. Now then ‘go up the east side,’ now f 
wonder what that next word is.” 

“ ‘Mount’ I should say,” Jack volunteered. 

“Right” Bob again agreed. “I believe you’re 
better at this sort of thing than I,” and Jack flushed 
with pleasure at the praise. 

“Let’s leave that 4 there for the present and go 
on,” Bob proposed. . “The next word is ‘about,’ but 
what in the world do those three zeros mean?” 

This puzzled them for some time until Jack took 
another look at the letter. 

“Why, that’s 300 and the next word’s ‘feet,’ ”’ he 
explained. 

“Of course,” Bob laughed. “Now this next looks 
easy. How’s this? ‘About 300 feet from top is a 
large.’ ” 
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“A large what?” Jack asked as he paused. 

“Well, it might be ‘rock,’ ’’ Bob ventured. 

“Bet your life,” Jack agreed, 

The next four words however gave them consid- 
erable trouble, and they decided to skip them for 
the time being, hoping that the rest of the letter 
might throw some light upon them. ; : 

“On a line from the head to the highest point of 
the mountain,’ ”’ Bob read slowly and then stopped. 

“That next word is a sticker,” he declared after 
a few minutes of study. 

“It’s ‘74,’” Jack declared after he had again re- 
ferred to the old letter. 

“*74 paces from the rock is entrance to a cave,’ ” 
Bob continued to read. “You noticed I stopped 
there, didn’t you?” he asked. 

“Sure did,” Jack replied. “Now wait a minute. 
I think I have it; ‘hid by bushes.’ How’s that?” 

“Hum, mebby, the letters fit in all right, anyhow.” 

Neither of them could get the next word, so 
leaving it out, Bob went on: ‘in and go,’ here he 
paused a moment but soon continued, ‘till come to 
large chamber on line with big rocks half way be~ 
tween.’ Guess at that last word, will you Jack,” 
he said after a short pause. 

“ Dig,’ ” Jack proposed without a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“ Dig’ it is, of course,” Bob agreed. Now then 
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I’ll put the thing together and see how she looks. 
You write it down as I read.” 

“Go up the east side Mount --- about 300 feet 
from top is large rock - - - - ona line from the head 
to the highest point on the mountain 74 paces from 
the rock is entrance to a cave hid by bushes - in and 
go till come to large chamber on line with big rocks 
half way between dig.’ 

“The word before ‘in’ might be ‘crawl,’” Jack 
suggested as he finished. 

“Guess you’re right but it don’t make much dif- 
ference. The idea seems to be to get in,” Bob de- 
clared. “But,” he added, “the rest of this don’t 
seem to help much with those four words we 
skipped.” 

They went back to the first copy and began to 
study again. 

“How about ‘like’ for the first?” Jack asked after 
a while. 

“Sounds good, and how do you like ‘horse’ for 
the next?” 

“Fine and dandy,” Jack replied enthusiastically. 
Now if we can only get the other two.” 

“Lying down,’ ”’ Bob shouted a moment later, 
and Jack gave him a hearty slap on the back. 

Quickly he filled in the missing words and they 
felt that it was complete all but the large 4. 
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“That must stand for the name of the mountain,” 
Bob declared. 

But although they studied long and hard, the 
problem was still unsolved when bed time came. 

“Perhaps if we sleep on it an idea will come,” 
Bob suggested as he began to undress. “But I’m 
mightily afraid that it is just an arbitrary symbol 
understood only by the two who made up the code, 
and if it is, we never will be able to solve it and the 
solution will do us no good.” 

The cabin was a two story structure, having 
three sleeping rooms on the second floor, but when 
the boys were alone they slept in a little room open- 
ing out of the big living room on the ground floor. 
The room was fitted with two single beds or cots, 
which, although narrow, were still comfortable. 

It seemed to Bob that he had hardly fallen asleep 
when a violent shaking brought him sitting upright 
in bed. 

“What in the name of—” he began, but was in- 
terrupted by Jack’s voice. 

“Too bad to wake you up, old man, but I believe 
I’ve got it and it just wouldn’t keep till morning.” 

“Got what?” Bob asked sleepily. 

“Why the name of the mountain, of course,” 
Jack replied, as he sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“Oh, you have, eh.” Bob was now wide awake 
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and quickly added, “Well, spring it, and don’t keep 
a fellow waiting.” 

“All right. Now listen.” Jack began. “4 
‘stands for E, doesn’t it?” 

“Sure, but you don’t need to wake me up to tell 
me that.” 

“No, but you see Bob, that 4 is a big one, and 
that means big E, and then you remember that it 
is placed below the line. Now, what’s the answer?” 

“Mount Bigelow, of course!’’ Bob almost shouted 
without an instant’s hesitation. ‘“There’s not a bit 
of doubt about it and I'll say you have some head. 
Talk about being smart. You go to the head of the 
class and [’ll put on the dunce cap.” 

For some time they sat there in the dark, discuss- 
ing the letter: wondering what it was that was 
buried in the cave, and if it was still there or had 
been dug up many years ago. 

“Mount Bigelow is pretty near fifty miles from 
here, over near Dead River, you know, Bob said, 
“and Arnold’s expedition didn’t come any where 
near here, which makes it mighty strange how that 
letter got where you found it.” 

“Oh, well,” Jack replied, “as we agreed before, 
that’s a mystery that will probably never be solved, 
even if we argue about it for the rest of our lives, 
so what’s the use?’ The big question just now 
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before the house is, what are we going to do about 
ate" 

“What I’m going to do about it right now is to 
go to sleep again,’ Bob declared as he threw him- 
self back on the bed. “And you'd better do the 
same. We can decide what to do just as well to- 
morrow, but I think we ought to go down to Green- 
ville on the early boat and ’phone father and see 
if Switzer has got any trace of those bikes,” and he 
turned over and Jack knew that the conversation 
was at an end for the time being. 

The early boat, the Comet, passed the cabin at 
about half past seven, and by seven o’clock the boys 
had run up a white flag, which was their signal for 
it to stop. They had just finished breakfast when 
a loud whistle announced the arrival of the boat. 

“We'll have to let the dishes go this time,” Jack 
declared, as he made a grab for his cap. “You 
know it won’t do to keep Cap’n Seth waiting.” 

It was a little after nine o’clock when they 
reached the village, and Bob got his father on the 
*phone before he had left the house, but only to 
learn that as yet no trace had been found of the miss- 
ing wheels. Bob said nothing regarding the mys- 
terious letter, for fear, as he afterward explained 
to Jack, that some one might be listening in on the 
wire. 

“Let’s go down to the garage and see if Tom is 
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there,” Jack proposed, after Bob had told him the 
result of his ’phoning. “We’ve got pretty near 
three hours to kill before the Moosehead starts up 
the lake.” 

But to their disappointment, they learned that 
Tom Bean had left early for Skowhegan. 

“Guess we'll have to loaf round till dinner time,” 
Bob said as they came out of the garage. “Let’s 
take a walk up past the Post Office.” 

As they were passing the office a poster, pasted 
on the front window, caught Jack’s eye. 

“Wait a minute, Bob. Let’s see what this says,” 
he said as he stopped in front of the window. 

The paper was written and announced that a 
reward of $500 would be paid to any one giving 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of 
the party or parties who set fire to the cottage 
belonging to Mr. Richard Jenkins. Just as they 
finished reading it, Will and Fred Jenkins came out 
of the office. It was the first time they had met 
since they had come home from college, and their 
greeting was friendly, even if there was no great 
display of cordiality. 

“Have you any clue as to who did it?” Bob 
asked, pointing to the poster. 

“Not yet,’ Will replied. “But I’ll bet we find 
out before long and when we do they'll get all that’s 
coming to them.” 
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“They deserve it all right, and I hope you get 
them,” Jack declared. 

“We won’t show them any mercy,” Fred prom- 
ised, and then turning to Bob, he asked, 

“How about your motor cycles? Cap’n Seth 
told us yesterday some one had stolen them. Have 
you found them yet?” 

“Not yet,” Bob answered. “And it doesn’t look 
as though we would either.” 

“Oh, I guess you'll find ’em sooner or later,” 
Will said carelessly, as he turned down the street 
closely followed by Fred. 

“T hope we haven’t had any visitors this time,” 
Bob said, as he unlocked the door of the cabin some 
five hours later. “Everything seems to be all right,” 
he added, as he stepped inside. 

A few moments later Jack was out in the shed 
sharpening a knife on an emery wheel, when Bob 
came running out in great excitement. 

“Say, Jack,” he cried, “did you take that box 
out of the table drawer?” 

“No,” Jack replied quickly. ‘Don’t tell me that 
it’s gone.” 

“But it has,’ Bob declared. 
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CHAPTER V. 
WHERE THE BIKES WERE. 


“ARE you sure you didn’t put it somewhere 
else?” asked Jack, as they went back to the house. 

“Dead sure,” Bob replied. “It was in there this 
morning; I looked just before we left.” 

“How about the letter?’ You didn’t put that 
back in the box did you?” 

“No, thank goodness. I put the letter and the 
translation of it in my pocket book and it’s there 
now,” and he pulled out the book and showed his 
brother that the precious papers were safe, 

“Then all we’ve lost is the money, but I’ll bet 
some of those old coins are valuable. Say, Bob, 
I’m getting tired of this stuff that’s being pulled off 
here. First our wheels disappear, then the cabin is 
broken into and ransacked, then the Jenkins’ cot- 
tage is set fire to, and now our box has gone. It 
looks kinder spooky to me. But it wasn’t any 
spook I saw looking in the window yesterday,” he 
declared, as he sat down on the table. 
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“Spooks don’t carry off things, anyhow.” Bob 
smiled as he walked over to the window and looked 
out on to the lake. “There’s a canoe coming down 
the lake,” he announced a moment later. “And 
by the way the fellow paddles, I believe it’s Ker- 
nertok.” 

“Good!” Jack shouted, as he joined his brother 
at the window. “That’s he, sure thing. Don’t you 
see Sicum in the bow?” 

Sicum was Kernertok’s dog, a large collie and 
thoroughly devoted to his master. 

“Let’s tell him about the wheels,” Jack proposed. 
“Perhaps he and Sicum can find some trace of 
them.” 

“All right,” agreed Bob. “But I wouldn’t say 
anything about the box or the letter just now.” 

They ran down the wharf to greet their old 
friend, and almost as soon as they got there the old 
Indian was alongside. 

“How,” he grunted, as he tied his canoe to a ring 
at the end of the wharf. 

“We're mighty glad to see you, Kernertok,” de- 
clared both of the boys as they extended their hands 
to him. 

Sicum leaped to the wharf ahead of his master, 
and although he made friends with but few, the 
Golden boys were exceptions, and the dog showed 
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his pleasure by wagging his tail as they patted his 
shaggy head. 

“White boys well?” the Indian asked, as they 
walked slowly up to the cabin. 

“Never better, and how has our old friend been 
since we last saw him?” Bob replied. 

“Tnjun heap good. Glad see white boys,” and 
they never for a moment doubted but that he 
meant it. 

They sat on the porch and the boys told of 
their year in college, after which they brought up 
the matter of the stolen wheels and the fire on the 
other side of the lake. 

The old Indian spoke no word until the story 
was completed, then he looked up with wrinkled 
brow and a look of determination in his keen eyes. 

“Them heap bad man,” he declared. “Sicum 
trail um, he find scent.” 

“That’s where we’re stuck, I’m afraid,” Bob ex- 
plained. “You see we haven’t a thing belonging to 
them.” 

“That heap bad. Sicum no find um, he got no 
scent,” and the old Indian shook his head. 

Just at that moment, as if he knew they were 
talking about him, the dog came trotting around 
the corner of the cabin and in his mouth was a red 
bandana handkerchief. He dropped it at his mas- 
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ter’s feet and looked up in his face, as if he were 
asking him if that was what he wanted. 

Kernertok picked up the handkerchief and hold» 
ing it out to Bob asked, 

“Him belong you?” 

Bob shook his head. “No, I never saw it befora 
so far as I know. How about you Jack?” 

Jack also shook his head and denied ownership. 

“Heap good. Hanchef belong thief, Sicum find 
um, mebby,” and the Indian took a stout cord from 
his pocket and fastened one end of it to the dog’s 
collar. He then held the handkerchief to the dog’s 
nose, saying, 

“Go find um.” 

“Just a minute, Kernertok,” Bob said, as they 
got on their feet. “We want to be mighty careful 
because we don’t know how many of them there 
are.” 

The Indian thought a moment. “White boys 
stay here, Injun go,” he proposed. 

“Not on your life,” Jack declared firmly. “If 
you go we go too, eh, Bob?” 

“Sure thing. I had no thought of not going, 
only we want to watch our steps and not run into a 
trap or anything. Come on.” 

Sicum, straining eagerly at the leash, led them 
down to the edge of the lake where he sniffed 
around, his nose close to the ground, for a minute 
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or two, and then, as if his mind was made up, he 
started off up the lake toward the North East 
Carry. For more than a mile the dog kept close to 
the water’s edge, stopping every little while to 
smell of the rocks, with which the shore was lined. 
At length they came to where a small brook entered 
the lake, and at its edge the dog stopped, uttering 
a low whine. 

“Find um, Sicum,” the Indian urged, and the dog 
pulled him this way and that as he tried in vain to 
pick up the scent, every now and then giving vent 
to a low whine as if apologizing for not locating it. 

‘Man take to water, leave no scent, Sicum no find 
um. That bad,” the Indian declared, after the dog 
had searched both sides of the stream. 

“They must have waded up the brook and carried 
the wheels,” Bob said. “In fact they must have 
carried them all the way up here or we'd have seen 
some tracks. But then they could do it easily 
enough, as they are not very heavy since we took 
the engines out and put the motors in. Perhaps if 
we follow the stream up a piece Sicum will pick up 
the scent again as they must have left it some- 
where.” 

“The old Indian nodded his head in agreement 
and although the dog seemed loath to leave the 
mouth of the stream, a word from his master set- 
tled the matter and they started, the dog in the lead 
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and the boys bringing up the rear. For fully a mile 
they followed the winding brook with no sign from 
Sicum. By this time it was close to five o'clock 
and the Indian, bringing the dog to a halt said, 

“We go back other side, get late. No find um, 
try to-morrow.” 

So they crossed the other side and started back. 
They had covered about half the distance to the 
lake when suddenly the dog came to a stop and, 
after sniffing at the ground a moment, looked up 
at his master and gave a low growl. 

“Sicum find scent,’ Kernertok announced. 

At this point the large spruces and pines grew 
close to the stream’s edge but there was practically 
no underbrush. The ground was hard even at the 
edge of the brook, and showed no trace of foot 
prints even to the trained vision of the Indian. 

“Tt’s no wonder we couldn’t find them,” Bob de- 
clared, as they started again at right angles to the 
brook, 

It was easy going as the trees were not very 
close together, and Sicum, now evidently hot on 
the trail, pulled his master along at so rapid a pace 
that the boys had to walk their fastest to keep up. 
Before they had gone far the dog gave unmistak- 
able signs that the scent was getting warm and soon 
the Indian stopped. 

“Not far now,” he declared in a low voice. 
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“White boys stay here. Keep Sicum. Injun go 
look.” 

At first the boys demurred but Kernertok shook 
his head. 

“White boys make heap much noise. Injun go 
still, No hear him.” 

They both knew from past experiences that what 
he said was true. The old Indian could pass 
through the forest without making the slightest 
sound. They also knew that his judgment was 
sound, so they readily yielded, and sat down be- 
neath a large pine. Kernertok put the leash in 
Bob’s hand and said to the dog: 

“Sicum stay. Watch white boys,” then he stole 
silently away into the forest. 

The dog watched him with shining eyes until the 
trees hid him, but made no effort to follow. In- 
stead, he stretched out at full length on the ground 
at Bob’s feet, as if deciding to take a nap while his 
master was away. 

Slowly the minutes passed and when Bob’s watch 
told him that the Indian had been gone three quar- 
ters of an hour, he began to get uneasy. 

“Seems to me it’s about time Kernertok was get- 
ting back,” he said as he stood up and gazed anx~ 
iously through the trees. “Either he’s had a long 
hunt or else he’s got into some trouble. If he don’t 
show up before long we’d better go look him up.” 
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“Oh, T’ll bet on Kernertok to look out for him- 
self,” Jack yawned. “He'll probably be back before 
long.” 

But another half hour slipped away and stili no 
sign of the old Indian. Bob was almost asleep and 
Jack entirely so when a low warning growl 
brought the former to a sitting position. 

-“What is it, Sicum?” he asked in a low voice, 
but even as he spoke he heard the sound of foot- 
steps. Peeping around the tree he saw a man ap- 
proaching through the woods only a short distance 
away. The dog now gave a louder growl which 
woke Jack. 

“What’s the—” he began, but a “hush” from Bob 
stopped him. 

As they were partly hidden from the man by the 
tree, he evidently was not aware of their presence 
until he was close to them. About thirty years of 
age, he was rather above the average height and 
well proportioned. He wore a gray flannel shirt, 
open at the neck and much the worse for wear, a 
pair of cheap riding breeches, which had also seen 
better days, and dirty canvass leggins. His head 

was bare. A heavy black moustache adorned his 
lip, while the rest of his face was covered with a 
coarse stubble of several days’ growth. 

“What are you boys doing here?’ he demanded 


in surly tone. 
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“Just sitting here,” Bob replied pleasantly. 

“Are, eh? Well, you'd better be getting to 
where you come from,” and he gave them a look 
which showed plainly that he was not pleased with 
their presence. 

“Think so?” Jack asked impudently, the man’s 
attitude rapidly causing his ire to rise. 

“Don’t you give me any of your lip, you young 
cub, or P1l—” 

“Or you'll what?” Jack snapped as he got to his 
feet. 

“Tl show you,” and the man stepped forward 
with raised fist, but an ominous growl from Sicum 
quickly caused him to change his mind, and he 
stepped back even more quickly. 

“See here,” Bob said as the man was about to 
speak. “We don’t want to have any trouble with 
you, but we have as much right in these woods as 
you and we don’t intend to be ordered off.” 

“Don’t eh,” the man snarled. “Well, what you 
intend don’t count,” and with a quick movement he 
pulled an ugly looking revolver from his pocket 
and leveled it at the boy. “Now I’ll give you till I 
count ten to get going and if you don’t start by then 
you'll have to be carried.” 

But he had hardly begun to count when, without 
the slightest warning, his feet were jerked from 
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beneath him and he pitched forward, the revolver 
flying from his hand and falling at Bob’s feet. 

“Good work, Kernertok. You came just in 
time,” he cried, as he stooped and picked up the 
gun. 

The man struggled to rise, but the Indian was on 
top of him and despite his youth he was helpless in 
the red man’s hands. 

“White man keep still or Injun chock,” he threat- 
ened as his right hand closed on the man’s throat. 

It was evident that the man was a coward at heart 
for immediately he ceased struggling and lay still. 
The Indian released his grasp and sprang to his 
feet. 

“White man get up,” he ordered, and, as the man 
obeyed, he took from his pocket a piece of cord sim- 
ilar to the one with which he had fastened the dog. 

A few feet away was a small beach about six 
inches in diameter and, compelling the man to place 
his back against it, he quickly pulled his arms 
behind him and securely tied his hands together. 

During this time the man had uttered no word 
but his eyes flashed with a deadly hatred. 

“White boys come. Injun find wheels,” Kerner- 
tok said as soon as he had completed the operation. 
“Sicum stay here, watch um,” he ordered, pointing 
to the man. 

Then turning, he started off at a rapid pace, the 
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boys following close on his heels. Before they had 
gone far the woods became more dense, the trees 
being smaller but growing much closer together. 
By the time they had covered half a mile the trees 
had given way to a dense growth of alders through 
which they had to literally push their way. Bob 
was surprised that the Indian made no effort to go 
quietly, nor did he caution them to do so. Instead 
he crushed through the dense growth as if trying 
to see how much noise he could make. 

That there was no need for caution was soon evi- 
dent to the boys when suddenly they came to a small 
hut, so completely concealed by the bushes that they 
were within a few feet of it before they knew it. 

“No wonder it took him a long time to find it,” 
Bob whispered to Jack. 

The door of the hut was closed but a push from 
Kernertok threw it open and he motioned for them. 
to enter. The stolen wheels, leaning against the 
farther side of the room, were the first objects to 
greet their eyes as they entered. 

“There wheels,” Kernertok said as he pointed to 
them. “And there thief,’ and he turned to a rude 
bunk close to the wall. 

The boy’s eyes followed his motion and they saw 
a man lying on the bunk tied hand and foot. Bob 
crossed over and started to speak, but something in 
the man’s face made him hesitate. He was a small 


oo 
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man not over five feet three inches and his face 
was covered with a thick black beard; but some< 
thing in his eyes brought a flood of memory toa 
Bob’s mind. The man was on his back and sud- 
denly, the boy turned him over onto his face. 

“I thought so,” he declared: as he turned him 
back again. “You’re a good ways from home, 
aren't you, Nip?’ he asked, bending over the man 
and gazing intently into his eyes. 

“Name’s not Nip,” he growled. 

“Well, it was the last time I saw you,” Bob 
laughed. “You may have a dozen others for all I 
know.” 

“Who is it, Bob?” Jack asked, while Kernertok 
looked the same question. 

“This gentleman is Mr. Nip, general factotem to 
that man King, who kidnapped me last summer. 1 
thought I recognized him and when I ‘saw that 
hump on his back I knew I was right in spite of the 
beard, 

“Tt’s a lie, I tell you,” the man shouted. “I don’t 
know any King and my name’s Hooker.” 

“Perhaps you'll deny that you stole those wheels,” 
Bob said as he turned to them. “And how about 
that cottage you tried to burn over across the lake?” 
he added turning back. 

“Tt’s a lie,” the man again shouted. “TI took the 
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wheels but I don’t know anything about the fire I 
tell you.” 

To their great joy the boys found that beyond 
being considerably scratched, the wheels seemed to 
be uninjured and the precious cells were intact. At 
the Indian’s suggestion they made a thorough 
search of the hut, which was by no means a long 
process, as there was but the single room and but 
little in the way of furniture init. They found two 
rifles of a cheap make, and an automatic, and from 
under the bunk Jack dragged the box which he had 
found in the sand. A part of the coins were miss- 
ing, especially the gold ones, but a goodly number 
remained. 

“What’ll we do with them?” he asked, as he 
closed the lid. 

They discussed the matter for a few minutes and 
finally decided that, in as much as they had recov- 
ered the wheels unharmed and had no evidence that 
they were the ones who had set fire to the cottage, 
it would be best to let them go. 

“But we'll take these fire arms along,’ Bob de- 
clared, as he turned to the hunchback. ‘We've 
got your partner hitched to a tree back there in the 
woods,” he told him, ‘and when we get back we’ll 
set him free and he can do the same by you when 
he gets here. Then I’d advise you to make your- 
selves scarce around here.” 
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Getting the motor cycles back through the thick 
alders was a hard process and, had they been 
equipped with the heavy gasoline engines, it is 
doubtful if they could have accomplished it. As it 
was it was rapidly growing dark when finally they, 
reached the place where they had left their captive. 
They found him as they had left him, though it was 
evident that he had tried hard to get away; but 
Kernertok knew his business and he had not sa 
much as loosened, the cord. 

“You'll find Nip tied up in his bunk,” Bob said 
to him after the Indian had untied his hands, 
“We've taken these guns, which I suppose belong 
to you, and if you will give us am address to which 
you would like them sent we’ll send them, provided 
it’s far enough away. We're not going to let you 
have them around here, and if you try to get others 
you'll be arrested. Now get going.” 

“I’m almost certain that’s the fellow I saw look- 
ing in the window,” Jack declared as they started 
for the cabin. 

“Not much doubt about it I guess,” Bob agreed. 

Tt was nearly nine o’clock by the time they 
reached home and they were all hungry enough, as 
Bob said, “to eat raw dog.” At first Kernertok 
was for setting out for his cabin at once, but the 
boys would not hear to it and finally persuaded him 
to remain for the night. In an almost incredibly 
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short time a good supper, of which bacon and eggs 
was the main dish, was on the table and to it they 
did full justice. After the dishes were washed the 
old Indian entertained them with one of his never- 
to-be-forgotten stories of personal adventure in the 
far North when he had been in the employ of the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

“T hope we’ve seen the last of those fellows,” - 
Bob declared as he blew out the light and jumped 
into bed. But in this hope he was to be disap- 
pointed as subsequent events proved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A CURIOUS CAPTURE. 


BEFORE they went to bed that night the boys had 
decided in the morning they would take a run down 
to Skowhegan on the motor cycles and acquaint 
their father with the news of their recovery and 
also of the discovery of the box and letter. 

They easily persuaded Kernertok to stay at the 
cabin until they should return, as they were afraid 
that Nip and his companion might wreak vengeance 
on it should they leave it unguarded. 

They got an early start and the fifty miles were 
covered in a litttle less than two hours, 

Mr. Golden had not left the house when they, 
arrived and he listened with much interest while 
they told him of the finding of the wheels. 

“But I’m afraid you did wrong to let them go,” 
he said when they had finished. “It is evident that 
they are not safe men to have around and it is most 
likely that they were the ones who tried to burn the 
Jenkins’ cottage, though what their object could 
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have been I cannot imagine. You wait a minute 
till I go over and tell Switzer what you ‘have told 
me, and if I’m not mistaken, he will be after them 
inside of ten minutes.” 

In a few minutes he was back with the news that 
Switzer with two of his deputies would start for 
the lake in about an hour. “He’s got a little busi- 
ness to attend to first, and then he wants you to go 
with him,” Mr. Golden explained. 

They then told of the finding of the box and 
showed him the old letter and their translation of 
it. Mr. Golden was of course interested as were 
Mrs. Golden and their sister Edna, both of whom 
were present. 

“It is indeed most remarkable,” Mr. Golden said 
as he finished reading the translation. “There 
seems to be little doubt but that you have translated 
it correctly, and you are to be congratulated for 
being able to do it. I doubt very much if I could 
have.” 

“Probably we couldn’t have either if it hadn’t 
been for that story about the Dancing Men,” Bob 
acknowledged modestly. 


“Well, I suppose you won’t be happy now until 
you have found the place and dug up the hidden 
treasure,” Mr. Golden smiled. 


“I guess that’s about right, sir,’ Jack replied. 
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“We want to go as soon as we find out that those 
men have left and it is safe to leave the cabin.” 

“Do you think that they were after the cells?” 
Mr. Golden asked. 

“I feel sure of it, sir,” Bob replied. “My theory 
is that King and Reed, although they are in jail, 
haven’t given up getting possession of them and 
that they sent those fellows up here to see what 
they could do.” 

“No doubt you are right,’ Mr. Golden agreed. 
“TI do hope,” he added, “that Switzer gets them. I 
won't feel easy about you so long as they are in the 
neighborhood. 

Just then the door bell rang and Mr. Switzer 
was shown in. 

“Well, well, and so you boys are having more 
adventures, eh,” was his greeting as he shook hands 
with the boys. “I’ve telephoned round to all the 
towns within a radius of fifty miles to be on the 
watch for those rascals, and we’re pretty sure to 
nab them somewhere. But I’m ready to start if you 
are. 

Mr. Switzer and his deputies went in the sheriff’s 
touring car and as he was a fast driver it was but 
a little past eleven when they reached the cabin. 
They found Kernertok on the porch and he reported 
that he had seen nothing of the men. They started 
for the hut in the alders without loss of time, but 
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when they arrived the birds had flown. With the 
aid of Sicum they tried to track them but the dog 
could pick up no trail except the one leading to the 
brook, and although they led the dog up and down 
the stream for a goodly distance, he was unable to 
locate a trail. 

“They must have waded down in the brook and 
gone off in a boat,” the sheriff declared after they 
had spent the better part of an hour hunting. 

It was nearly two o'clock when the party got 
back to the cabin. 

“Now if you will make yourselves comfortable 
on the porch, Jack and I'll have a trout dinner ready 
as soon as we can,” Bob said, and turning to Jack 
lhe added, “You know what your part is, son,” and 
Jack grinned as he took his rod from the wall. 

They had brought up some peas from the garden 
at home, and by the time Bob had them shelled and 
the potatoes peeled Jack was back with eight trout, 
the smallest of which would weigh a pound. 

“Best dinner I’ve had in a dog’s age,” Mr. Swit- 
zer declared as he leaned back and started to fill his 
pipe, and the two deputies agreed with him. 

“Now you boys keep your eyes open. Those ras- 
cals may be hiding round here yet,” was his parting 
advice as they started back. 

This happened on a Saturday, and after talking 
the matter over, they decided that they would return 
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to Skowhegan in time for supper, and after spend- 
ing Sunday with their folks, get an early start Mon- 
day morning for Mount Bigelow. 

“We can put in the time after supper to-night 
getting things in shape for the trip,” Bob said as he 
started to wash the dinner dishes. “I think we 
ought to take food enough to last two or three days, 
as we're likely to have a good long hunt.” 

They explained the situation to Kernertok and, 
after a little coaxing, he agreed to stay at the cabin 
while they were away. 

“T wouldn’t have a minute’s peace if we went off 
and left the cabin unguarded with those fellows still 
loose,” Bob said, and that settled it, as the old 
Indian had never been able to refuse them anything 
which it was in his power to grant. | 

“You go out and put a little oil in the bikes, Jack, 
while I’m cleaning up here, and then we'll be ready 
to start,” Bob proposed as he poured some clean 
water into the dish pan. 

Jack had been gone but a few minutes when Bob 
was startled by hearing him calling at the top of 
his voice. 

“Bob, oh, Bob! Come here quick.” 

Bob dropped the frying pan which he was drying 
and closely followed by Kernertok rushed out of 
the cabin by the back door. Jack was nowhere in 
sight but he was still calling from behind the shed 
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in tones interspersed with hysterical sounds which 
made Bob wonder whether his brother was being 
killed or was simply having a fit of some kind. But, 
as he rushed around the corner of the shed, he saw 
him clinging to a small beech and as red in the face 
as a boiled lobster, as he afterward declared. 

“What in the name of all that’s—” he began, but 
he got no farther for Jack, leaving his support, 
grabbed him by the arm crying, 

“Oh, Bob, it’s the funniest thing you ever saw,” 
and he went off into another peal of laughter while 
the tears rolled down his cheeks, 

The old Indian stood close by with a puzzled 
expression on his wrinkled face. “White boy in 
heap bad shape,” he muttered, but Bob, seizing him 
by both shoulders gave him a violent shake saying, 

“Come out of it now and tell us what it’s all 
about.” 

But poor Jack was too far gone for words. In- 
stead he grabbed Bob by the hand and dragged him 
into the woods. Bob, thinking it best to humor 
him, made no resistance but followed after him with 
Kernertok close to his heels. After they had pro- 
ceeded in this way about two hundred feet Jack sud- 
denly stooped and pointing to a small clearing just 
ahead, gasped. 

“There! Look!’ 

Bob looked and in another minute he too was 
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holding his sides and even Kernertok who, so far as 
they knew, had never laughed, had a broad grin on 
his face. In the open space, about twenty feet from 
where they stood, a small black animal was going 
through a series of most remarkable contortions. 
He would leap in the air, turn over, spin around 
and end by turning a complete somersault. Then 
without a pause the whole performance would be 
repeated. 

“Tt’s a skunk,” Jack managed to gasp, “and he’s 
got his head caught in a tin can and can’t get it 
out.” 

Looking closely Bob saw that what Jack said 
was correct. A small tin can completely covered the 
animal’s head. 

“Poor little critter,” he said, trying hard to con- 
trol his laughter as if ashamed of himself. ‘Look, 
he’s about played out now,” he added, as the ani- 
mal ceased his efforts and lay panting. 

“We've just got to get that can off or he’ll starve 
to death,” Jack declared, now somewhat sobered. 
“But honestly I couldn’t help laughing. It was the 
funniest thing I ever saw. Though I don’t suppose 
he thinks so.” 

“But how in the world are we going to do it?” 
Bob asked, as the skunk renewed his efforts. “TI 
don’t fancy getting close enough to his skunkship 
to pull it off.” 
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“Nor I,” agreed Jack. ‘But where did Kerner 
tok go?” he asked, as he turned and noticed that the 
Indian had disappeared. 

“He was here a minute ago,” Bob replied. “T'll 
bet he’s got some plan to get that can off. You 
know he knows how to do about everything.” 

This was a pretty broad statement, but events 
proved that he at least knew how to get a tin can off 
a skunk’s head. 

“Here he comes now,” Bob cried a moment later, 
as the Indian came around the corner of the shed 
carrying a long alder pole, which he had evidently 
just cut, its smaller end terminating in a fork. He 
waited until the skunk, again tired by its exertions, 
lay still. Then, with noiseless steps, he stole toward 
it and the next moment had the can pinned to the 
ground with the forked stick. The skunk, startled 
by the impact, gave a violent tug backward and out 
came his head. For an instant he seemed too dazed 
to move. Then, as if suddenly realizing that he 
was free, he scurried off and was lost in the dense 
woods. 

“Good work, Kernertok,” Jack laughed. “He 
didn’t even take time to leave his complaints with 
you.” 

“Skunk heap fine fellow when he be good,” the 
Indian said soberly. 

“Yes,” Bob laughed. “It’s a case of ‘when he’s 
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good he’s awful good, and when he’s bad he’s 
horrid.’ ” 

They reached Skowhegan just in time for sup- 
per, after which they went across the street to see 
if Mr. Switzer had heard anything from his depu- 
ties regarding Nip and his companion. But he had 
heard nothing, so after a short time they returned 
and, for some time, were busy getting things ready 
for the start Monday morning. 

Sunday morning, as was their custom, the boys 
attended Church with their parents and Edna, and 
remained for Sunday School. After dinner, accom- 
panied by Edna and Evelyn Nason, they took a long 
walk. 

Ever since the time when Jack had saved Eve- 
lyn’s life in a runaway, the previous summer, Bob 
had never lost an opportunity to joke him about 
being in love with her. But Jack, while he did not 
hesitate to acknowledge that he liked Evelyn, al- 
ways declared that the love part was all bosh, as he 
put it, 

“Time enough to think about such things when I 
get a few white hairs,’ he would say, and Bob 
would laugh and look wise. 

They were up with the sun the next morning 
and by the time Susan called them to breakfast 
everything was in readiness for the start. Although 
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it was still early, the whole family was down to eat 
with them and see them off. 

They had decided to go in a small runabout which 
Mr. Golden had given them and which they had 
equipped with a powerful electric motor in place of 
the gasoline engine. The motor was, of course, 
driven by one of their cells, and the little car was 
capable of making good speed. Besides the provis- 
ions, they took with them a pick axe, a shovel and a 
hatchet. Then each had his own pack including a 
blanket and a light hammock. As Bob was wont to 
say, they always felt safer sleeping a few feet above 
ground. 

“Now you boys be careful and don’t get into any 
trouble. I declare it’s getting so that I never know 
what’s going to happen next when you are out of 
my sight,” Mr. Golden said as he shook them both 
by the hand, while both Mrs. Golden and Edna 
made them promise over and over again that they 
would be careful. Even Mike, Mr. Golden’s man 
of all work, came in for his share of warning. 

“Sure and I niver see the bate of yez when it 
comes to getting into scrapes, but,” he added with 
a twinkle in his eyes, “yez allys land like a cat on 
yer feet, so ye do.” 

Mount Bigelow lay some seventy miles to the 
north in what was probably the wildest part of the 
state. The boys had a number of times been within 
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a few miles of it but had never been on it, and 
indeed so far as they knew, but few had ever scaled 
the summit. 

For the first twenty miles the road was in good 
shape and they reached the little town of Solon at 
eight o’clock. This was the last town of any size 
for many miles to the north, and the road was but 
little traveled being very rough and ten to twelve 
miles an hour was about the best they could do. 
Soon after leaving the village a large hill was en- 
countered and at its top Jack, who was driving at 
the time, stopped the car. 

“There she is, Bob,” he cried, pointing to the 
north. 

Dimly outlined against the horizon, in a light 
shade of blue, could be seen the range of mountains 
of which Mount Bigelow is the monarch. 

“T wonder what there is hidden there,” Bob 
mused, as they gazed at the distant peak. 

As they went on, the farm houses were farther 
and farther apart, and before they had gone very 
far they seemed to vanish altogether. 

“We haven’t passed a house or met a person in 
the last twenty miles,” Bob declared, as he glanced 
at his watch and noted that it was nearly eleven 
o’clock. 

They were now crawling along what was known 
as the Ridge Road, so called because it ran along a 
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narrow shoulder of land scarcely wide enough for a 
road. On either side of them the ground dropped 
down almost perpendicularly to a distance of several 
hundred feet. There was, however, little or no 
danger, as the dense growth of spruce and pine 
formed a protecting barrier on both sides of the 
road. 

“I believe we’re about as near as we'll get in the 
car,” Bob declared after another glance at his watch, 
and announced that it was almost noon. 

“T guess you’re about right,” Jack agreed. “But.” 
he added, as he looked off to the left where, some 
four miles away the mountain rose to a lofty 
height, ‘“we’re not very close at that.” 

For the last few miles they had been circling the 
mountain at a distance of several miles from its 
base, but Bob had noticed that for the last mile or 
two they seemed to be getting farther away instead 
of nearer. 

“Suppose you drive along slowly till we find a 
good place to leave the car,”’ he proposed, and Jack 
at once acted on the suggestion. 

“There’s just the place,” Bob cried a moment 
later, as his eye caught sight of a woods road just 
ahead. 

“Of course it had to be on the wrong side of the 
road for us,” Jack laughed, as he carefuly guided 
the car from the main road. In less than fifty feet, 
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however, the road became so rough that further 
progress was out of the question and he was forced 
to stop. 

“I guess she’s out of sight from the road any- 
how,” he said, as he got out. “I suppose we ought 
to get her out of this road though. We don’t want 
to hold up traffic,” he laughed, as he got in behind 
the wheel again. 

“T’'ll bet this is the first time a car has ever been 
on this road, but if you back carefully and swing to 
the right, I guess you can get her out of the right 
of way and under this tree,” Bob said. “There,” 
he added a moment later, as Jack did as he had sug- 
gested, “now the traffic can sweep past as rapidly, 
and as thickly as it pleases,” and they both laughed 
heartily at the thought. 

“Anyhow, she’s mighty well hid now,” Jack 
declared, as he proceeded to take things out. 

They decided to eat dinner before making the 
start, and after it was over Bob said, 

“Don’t you think it would be a good plan to hide 
the cells?” 

Tt only took one cell to run the motor, but they 
had brought along an extra one, and Jack agreed 
that the suggestion was a good one. So in a thick 
clump of bushes they dug a shallow hole and, after 
carefully wrapping the cells in a piece of old can- 
vass, they covered them with dirt, hiding the traces 
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of their work so that it would be next to impossible 
for any one to detect that the ground had been dis- 
turbed. 

“There now, I don’t think anyone will get very 
far with that car unless they tow it,” Jack declared. 

Crossing the main road they plunged into the 
dense virgin forest. The ground was very rough 
and there was much underbrush and from the first 
step they were obliged to force their way through 
step by step. As the sun was almost directly over 
head they had nothing by which to shape their 
course. But undaunted they pushed on, trusting to 
their sense of direction to keep them on a straight 
course. Although there was hardly a cloud in the 
sky, so thick were the trees that only here and there 
did the sun’s rays penetrate to them, and for the 
most part it seemed as though night was close at 
hand. In no direction could they see more than a 
few feet from where they stood. By the time they 
had made, what they estimated to be a mile, a full 
hour had passed. 

“Whew!” Jack exclaimed, as he stopped to wipe 
the sweat from his face. “At the rate we’re going 
it'll be night before we get to the foot.” 

“We're not exactly making fast time,’ Bob 
agreed. “But if anybody should ask you, this is 
about the hardest going I’ve ever run across,” 
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“I guess you mean walked across,” Jack laughed, 
as he started off again. 

For another hour they fought their way forward 
and then Bob proposed that they take a rest. 

“TI don’t know how you feel but I’m tired,” he 
declared as he swung his pack from his back and 
threw himself on the ground. 

“Well, I don’t feel exactly rested myself,” Jack 
acknowledged, as he followed his example. 

After a half hour’s rest they felt much refreshed 
and started off again. They had not gone far when 
suddenly they found themselves on the edge of a 
road. 

“Well, what do you know about that?” Jack 
asked. “If we’d only known about this road we 
might have saved ourselves all that distance.” 

Bob did not reply for a moment but stood staring 
at something a short distance up the road, a puz- 
zled expression on his face. 

“Say, Jack,” he finally asked, ‘am I loco or is 
this the road we came over this forenoon? That 
looks to me mighty like the road where we run the 
car in,” and he pointed to a break in the woods some 
fifty feet distant. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered,” declared Jack in a dis- 
gusted tone, as he looked to where Bob was point- 
ing. “It’s the same place sure’s you’re born and 
we've just been going round in a circle, and I 
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thought we knew something about the woods. 
What would Kernertok say if he knew?” 

“He’ll never know it from me,” Bob said deci- 
sively, as he threw his pack on the ground. 

“But all that work for nothing,” groaned Jack, 
as he did likewise. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
JACK MAKES A CAPTURE AND IS NEARLY CAPTURED. 


For some time the two boys sat by the side of the 
road too disgusted to talk. But at length Bob got 
to his feet. 

“Well,” he declared, “there’s no use crying over 
spilt milk.” 

“No,” I suppose not,” Jack agreed, as he too got 
up and shouldered his pack. “But,” he continued, 
“this is so much worse than spilling milk. You da 
that because you can’t help it, but you know as well 
as I that there was no excuse for this. All we had 
to do was to keep watch of the bark on the trees 
and we'd have been all right.” 

“Well, we'll know enough to do it this time,” 
Bob declared, as once more he started for the dis- 
tant mountain, closely followed by Jack, 

It was as Jack had declared. Long before Ker- 
nertok had taught them to tell direction by the bark 
of trees, and they were really very adept at it; but 
forgetful of the fact that one is almost certain to 
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step a trifle farther with his right foot than with 
his left, unless he has something to guide him, they 
had neglected to make use of their knowledge, 

For two hourse they pushed doggedly on, confi- 
dent this time that they were keeping a straight 
course. Then, as Bob’s watch told him that it was 
six o’clock, he proposed that they call it a day and 
make camp for the night. Nothing loath Jack sig- 
nified his acceptance of the proposal by slipping his 
pack from his back. 

“You said some—” he began when a rustle in a 
clump of bushes a few feet away caused him to 
turn his head. “Look, Bob,” he whispered, as a 
black animal about the size of a half grown collie 
waddled into view. “It’s a cub,” he said. “Let’s 
catch him and take him home with us.” 

But the cub evidently did not look on the propo- 
sition with favor for, as Jack made a dash for him, 
the turned and scrambled off as fast as his chubby 
legs would allow. But at best a cub is no sprinter 
and before he could reach the shelter of the bushes 
Jack had him by the back of the neck. 

“There now,” he said soothingly, as he brought 
him back kicking and squirming to where Bob was 
waiting, “no one is going to hurt you. Isn’t he a 
beauty and as fat as butter?” holding him out at 
arm’s length for Bob’s inspection. 
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“He sure is, but what are you going to do with 
him till we get ready to go back?” Bob asked. 

Jack had no time for a reply for at that instant 
a deep angry growl sounded behind them and they 
turned in time to see an immense black bear not 
twenty feet distant. Usually a black bear will run 
from a man but when her baby’s safety is involved 
she is a terrible and undaunted fighting beast know- 
ing no fear and neither asking nor giving quarter. 
She was erect on her hind legs and coming toward 
them as rapidly as she could move in that posture, 
beating her breast with her mighty arms. 

“Tt’s the mother,” Bob cried. “Drop it and run 
for a tree.” 

Jack dropped the cub and darted after Bob who 
was already in motion. The bear, seeing her ene- 
mies in flight, dropped on to all fours and started 
in pursuit. Although a bear may appear to be a 
very slow and clumsy animal when seen in a cage 
or in captivity, they can make their way through 
the woods at an astonishing rate of speed. Of this 
fact both the boys were well aware, and they knew 
that their only way of safety lay in getting into the 
branches of a tree too small for the bear to climb. 

“There just to your right!’ Jack shouted, as he 
saw a small birch a short distance away. 

Bob turned and made a runing leap for the lower 
branch and quickly drew himself to safety. Jack 
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was only a few feet behind but the bear was gain- 
ing with every jump and was now not more than 
six feet behind him. 

“Quick!” Bob shouted, even as Jack leaped for 
the branch. If he should miss! and Bob held his 
breath. But he did not miss, and catching hold of 
the limb he drew his feet up just as the bear, whose 
momentum made it impossible for her to stop short, 
shot beneath. 

“My, but that was close!” Jack gasped, as he 
drew himself up onto the branch and looked up at 
his brother now several feet higher up. 

“Close is no name for it,’”’ Bob declared, as he 
closed his eyes and bowed his head. Jack knew that 
he was thanking God for his escape and he also 
breathed a silent prayer. 

By this time the bear had turned and was stand- 
ing erect at the foot of the tree giving vent to angry 
growls as she watched the boys with her small but 
' keen eyes. For some minutes she stood there as if 
trying to make up her mind what to do. Then she 
slowly backed away a few feet, and dropped to all 
fours. 

“She’s going to try to shake us off,” Bob said, as 
the bear started full tilt for the tree. “Cling on 
tight.” 

The tree was only about five inches in diameter 
at the foot, and as the bear struck it with its shoul- 
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der having behind it the momentum of over six 
hundred pounds and a high velocity, it gave a tre- 
mendous lurch. 

Had they not known that the shock was coming, 
it is probable that both would have lost their hold; 
but, as it was, they managed to cling on. 

“Suppose she can break it?” Jack asked, as the 
bear backed off for another try. 

“Don’t think so, but she certainly did give it 
some wollop. Look out, here she comes again.” 

Failing the second time to dislodge her enemies, 
the bear, instead of trying a third time, again took 
up her station at the foot of the tree, as if wonder- 
ing what to try next. j 

“Guess that didn’t feel any too good to her 
shoulder,” Jack said, as he shifted to a more com- 
fortable position. “Wonder if she’s got any more 
tricks,” he added, as the bear slowly began to circle 
round the tree. 

“Tf she had brains enough she’d dig this tree up,” 
Bob said with a shudder. “She could do it easily 
enough with those claws. 

“Well, for goodness sake, don’t suggest it to 
her,” Jack said, as the bear came close to the foot 
of the tree. 

Jack always insisted, when telling of the adven- 
ture, that it was Bob’s words which gave the bear 
the idea. It is certain, however, that the thought 
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struck bruin at about the time Bob uttered the 
words, and in another minute she was making the 
dirt fly. All around the tree she dug, laying bare 
the roots until the boys could feel that their support 
was getting decidedly shaky. 

“Jack, old fellow, this is getting mighty serious,” 
Bob declared, as bruin drew back a few feet. 

“T should say it was,’ Jack agreed. “What are 
we going to do? It looks to me as though she 
might get us after all.” 

But while the bear had been digging Bob’s eyes 
and brain had been active and now he was ready 
with a solution. 

“You see,” he explained, “this tree is not quite 
straight and if it goes over it will fall against that 
big spruce there and we'll have to be ready to jump 
for it. I believe we can do it.” 

“But that tree’s big enough for her to climb,” 
Jack objected. 

“I know it, but don’t you see how near it is to 
the other one? If she comes up after us we can 
cross over to it. Those limbs won’t hold her and 
she’ll have to go down to the ground and up the 
other one, and then we can climb back.” 

While Bob was talking the bear was nosing the 
cub as if to see if it had suffered any harm. But 
soon, satisfied that her baby was all right, she again 
turned her attention to the tree. 
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“Here she comes! Be ready to jump if it goes 
over!” Bob shouted. 

And over it did go as the bear struck it with all 
its force. Slowly at first, then faster as the bear 
gave it another push. As Bob had predicted, the 
tree struck the neighboring spruce and it was not a 
difficult matter for them to swing themselves into 
its branches. The bear, as if disappointed at the 
failure of her efforts, gave vent to an angry growl 
and began at once to follow them up the tree. The 
boys, however, had no difficulty in keeping a goodly 
distance above her. 

“This will be a good limb to cross over on,” Bob 
said, when they were about half way to the top. 
“Wait till she gets most up to us and then we'll go. 
Come on now,” he added a moment later, when the 
bear was only a few feet below them. 

Cautiously the bear tested the limb on which they 
had crossed, but as Bob had said, it was evident 
that it would not bear her weight and, with an angry. 
snarl, she began to back down. 

“Suppose she’ll come up this tree?” Jack asked, 
as the bear reached the ground. 

Any doubts they had were speedily set at rest 
for after satisfying herself that her cub was all right 
the bear began the ascent of the other tree. The 
boys waited until she was almost up to them then 
quickly crossed over to the first tree. 
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This was too much for her bearship. Standing 
on a huge limb on her hind feet she hurled growl 
after growl at them. 

“Sorry you feel that way about it, old lady,” Jack 
laughed. “But all’s fair in war you know.” 

For fully five minutes the bear stood there growl- 
ing and snarling at them, then, as if realizing that 
they were beyond her reach, she began to back 
down. 

“I guess she’ll give it up now,” Bob declared, and 
he was right; for, on reaching the ground, without 
deigning to bestow even a glance at them, she 
ambled off, closely followed by her cub. 

The boys waited a full half hour, fearing that she 
might come back, but she had evidently given it up 
as a bad job, and they felt that it would be safe to 
come down, 

“It’s a mighty lucky thing for us that she didn’t 
find our packs and eat up all our food,” Jack de- 
clared, as he picked up his pack. 

“Yes, but it was a great deal more lucky that 
those two spruces happened to be right where they 
are. I tell you she meant business, and the next 
time we run across a cub we'll let it alone,” Bob said 
soberly. “That was a pretty close call between you 
and me and the fence post,” he added as he too 
picked up his pack. 

“You aren’t going to go any farther to-day are 
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you?” Jack asked anxiously, as he saw Bob swing 
his pack to his back. 

“No farther than we can help,” Bob replied. 
“But it’ll be dark in another half hour and we must 
find a good place to sleep, and it had better be some 
distance from here, as it wouldn’t be very pleasant 
to have Mrs. Bear pay us a call while we were 
asleep. She has anything but an affectionate dis- 
position.” 

So, although they were about worn out, they 
pushed on for a time until they came to a small 
clear space some thirty or more feet across. 

“T guess this is as good a place as we'll be apt to 
find,” Bob said, as he looked about him in the gath- 
ering darkness. “This will be a good place to make 
a fire, and those big spruces will be a dandy place to 
swing the hammocks.” 

“My, but I’m dead tired,” Jack sighed, as he 
threw his pack to the ground and sat down beside it. 

“It’s no wonder, son,” Bob said sympathetically. 
“You just lay still and rest while I get supper.” 

“Not so you'd notice it,” Jack cried as he sprang 
to his feet. “I don’t suppose you’ve done anything 
to make you tired.” 

Bob tried in vain to convince him that he, being 
older, had more endurance and that his narrow 
escape from the bear had naturally sapped his 


strength. 
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“T’ll have a fire going by the time you get the 
grub ready to cook.” Jack cut him short and Bob 
knew that it would be waste of breath to say any- 
thing more. 

There was plenty of dead branches lying about 
and in an incredibly short time a fire was crackling 
in the middle of the little clearing, where there was 
no danger of setting fire to the trees and under- 
brush. Along one side of the clearing trickled a 
tiny brook giving them a sufficient supply of water. 

“Got those flapjacks ready to toss,” Jack called 
as he threw a small handful of tea in the pot and 
sat it on the hot coals. 

“All ready, son, but I’m going to do the tossing 
to-night. -You’ve done your share,” Bob replied. 

“Now, Bob, you know as well as I do that it 
takes an artist to toss flapjacks right and I’m that 
artist; so just hand that batter over,” and Bob knew 
that it would be of no use to argue. 

Supper over and the few dishes washed in the 
brook, they lay for an hour before the fire talking 
over the day’s adventures and wondering what the 
morrow held in store for them. Then, as Bob’s 
watch indicated nine o’clock, they decided to turn 
in. It was very dark, but with the aid of their flash- 
lights they had no trouble in picking out a big 
spruce, in the branches of which they slung their 
hammocks some ten feet above the ground. 


er 
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 “Tt’s a good thing we thought to bring these 
pieces of mosquito netting,” Jack said, as he drew 
his strip over him securely, shutting out the swarm 
which was buzzing about his head. 

He was asleep almost instantly, but for some 
time Bob lay awake listening to the many and varied 
sounds of the forest. 

Whoo, whoo, whoo, called an owl from a near-by 
tree, while from a distance, a shrill cry, very human 
in its tone, rang through the woods. 

“A wild cat. Hope he don’t take a notion to 
come this way,” Bob thought as he too drifted off 
to the land of nod. 

So tired were they that it was eight o’clock 
before they awoke. But all the weariness of the 
night before was gone and both declared that they 
felt equal to a hard day’s work. 

“Do you suppose there are any trout in that 
brook?” Bob asked as they were rolling their ham- 
mocks. 

“Ought to be,” Jack replied. “If you'll start the 
fire I'll soon find out.” 

He was right, and by the time Bob had the coffee 
made he was back with a half dozen averaging 
nearly a half a pound. 

“Tf there’s anything better than a brook trout 
right out of the water I’d like to know what it is,” 
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Bob said as he began his third, and Jack acknowl- 
edged his inability to imagine what it could be. 

About eleven o’clock they noticed that the ground 
was rising, 

“We must have reached the foot of the moun- 
tain,” Jack said, as he stopped to wipe the sweat 
from his face. 

For some time the rise was gradual but, as they 
proceeded, it began to get steeper and before noon 
they were having hard work in many places to keep 
their footing. The underbrush was thick and the 
trees very close together so that their progress was 
slow. At one o’clock they stopped and cooked din- 
mer, having found a spring of deliciously cold 
water. Then they rested for an hour before 
going on. 

“We must be pretty near the top,” Jack declared, 
looking at his watch and seeing that it was well 
past four o’clock. 

For the past two hours it had been a steady 
climb, pushing through the thick brush foot by foot, 
and the work was beginning to tell on them. 

“It’s hard to tell,” Bob replied. “But you must 
remember that we haven’t been doing any sprinting 
this afternoon and it’s a long way from the foot to 
the top.” 

As they were about to start off again, Bob sud- 
denly grabbed Jack by the arm and whispered, 
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“Look, Jack, over there to the right.” 

Jack looked and saw not twenty feet distant an 
enormous buck deer. The animal was standing per- 
fectly still watching them. 

“Just look at those antlers, will you,” Jack whis- 
pered. “He must have all of a dozen prongs and 
isn’t he a beauty?” he added, as the buck, his curi- 
Osity apparently satisfied, turned and bounded off 
through the woods. “I don’t see how anybody can 
have the heart to shoot one of them unless he needs 
the food.” 

They reached the top of the mountain about a 
half hour later. 

“Well, we missed that rock the first time, that’s 
sure,” Bob declared, as he slipped the pack from his 
back and threw himself on the ground. 

“Yes, we missed it all right,” Jack agreed, as he 
followed Bob’s example. “And I’m thinking that 
we're apt to miss it for a good long time. There’s a 
whole lot of territory on the side of this mountain 
and in these woods we might be within a few feet 
of it and never see it.” 

“T guess that’s so,” Bob agreed as he looked about 
him. “But this looks like a pretty good place to 
camp and I move that we don’t do any more hunt- 
ing till to-morrow. I’m tired.” 

Darkness had hardly fallen when the boys were 
fast asleep in their hammocks, and it is doubtful if 
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either of them so much as stirred through the night. 
But they were up with the sun, all traces of fatigue 
gone and ready for the day’s work. 

“We've got to find it to-day or else we'll have to 
go for more grub,” Bob declared, as he looked over 
their remaining supply of provisions. “We ought 
to have brought more. We’ve only got about 
enough to last to-day and to-morrow unless we go 
on short rations, and I’m not strong for that.” 

“Nix on the short ration stuff,’ Jack said em- 
‘phatically, as he tossed a flapjack into the air and 
skillfully caught it on the other side. “I suppose I 
could do it if I had to, but not while there’s a crumb 
left.” 

By five o’clock they were ready to make the start. 
“We'll go down three hundred feet as nearly as we 
ican judge, then we'll turn off at right angles and 
keep about ten feet apart,” Bob proposed, as he 
slung his pack on his back. 

As this seemed the best plan, Jack made no objec- 
tion and they carried it out keeping a course paral- 
lel to the top of the mountain. And now luck was 
with them, for they had not gone but a few hun- 
dred yards when a shout from Jack brought Bob 
hurrying to his side. 

_ “T believe I’ve found if,” he cried exultingly, as 
ee pointed to a large rock just in front of him. 
ou may have to stretch your imagination a good 
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bit to see where the horse part comes in, but I 
believe I can do it. See, here’s the head,” and he 
pointed to the end of the rock which looked toward 
the top of the mountain. 

“And these two knobs might serve for the front 
feet,” Bob said, as he walked slowly around it. “TI 
think this is it, but honestly I'd never have thought 
of calling it a horse, but we'll take a chance on it.” 

“All right,” Jack agreed. “Now the letter said 
74 paces on a line with the head and the highest 
point of the mountain. But how are we to get the 
line? We can’t see it from here.” 

“Have to climb a tree, I guess,” Bob proposed, as 
he threw off his pack. “I'll go up that spruce there 
and point to the peak and you can mark the direc- 
tion,” and he proceeded to put the plan into execu- 
tion. “Do you get it,’ he called a few minutes 
later, pointing from his perch near the top of the 
<heC. 

“T got it,” Jack called back. “It’s right in line 
with this little beech.” 

“Now you stand right in front of the head of the 
old horse while I pace off the distance,’ Bob said, 
when he was again on the ground. “In that way, 
you can tell if I’m keeping in line, that is if you 
can keep me in sight,” he added doubtfully, as he 
peered into the thick woods. 
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‘Don’t believe I can see you that far,” Jack de- 
clared. “But we'll make a stab at it.” 

Bob started off, counting his steps as he went, 
but when he got to fifty Jack called: 

“Stay right where you are. I can’t see you, but 
that white birch you just passed is right in line with 
where I saw you last and we can use it for a new 
starting point,” he said as he joined him. “Now go 
on again,” he said, as he took his position a few feet 
behind the tree. 

This time he managed to keep him in sight until 
he counted 74. 

“This is the 74 paces all right,’ Bob declared as 
Jack came up. “But I’ll be blessed if I can see any- 
thing that looks like the entrance to a cave,” he 
added, looking about him on all sides. 

“There doesn’t even seem to be any clumps of 
bushes anywhere round here so far as I can see,” 
Jack responded dolefully.” But of course they’ve 
had time to grow up into trees, if they were that 
kind, during the past hundred and fifty years,” he 
added, a trifle more cheerfully. “Let’s prowl round 
a bit and see what we can find.” 

Bob was some twenty feet to the right of where 
he had counted 74, when he saw something which 
caused him to call to Jack who was off to the left. 

“Here it is, sure’s you’re alive,” he declared, as 
Jack joined him. 
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He pointed to three large rocks which formed a 
triangle in the side of the mountain. The two 
lower rocks were a little more than two feet apart, 
while the third rested on them leaving an opening: 
beneath about three feet in height. The three rocks 
extended out about four feet, the ground at that 
point being almost perpendicular. 

“Looks as though it wouldn’t take much of a 
knock to bring that top rock down between the 
other two,” Jack said, as he noted that its edges 
barely touched the lower rocks. 

“Tt does look kinder shaky, that’s a fact,’ Bob 
agreed, “but,” he declared, “if it’s held there for a 
hundred and fifty years, I guess it’ll hold a day or 
two longer.” 

As it was still early they decided that they would 
enter the cave at once, hoping to find the treasure 
and get out in time to cook dinner. 

“Do you suppose that entrance is a natural form- 
ation or did someone make it?” Jack asked, as he 
gazed at the three rocks, 

“Pretty hard to say,” Bob replied. “But I know 
that if I was to engineer a job like that I’d want ta 
make it look a little more substantial. But what’s 
the matter now?” he cried, as Jack made a sudden 
dash back the way they had come, and quickly dis- 
appeared among the trees. “Wonder what struck 
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him,” he muttered to himself, as he too started off 
in the same direction. 

He had gone but a few yards when he saw Jack 
coming back. 

“Say, Bob,” he asked, as soon as he was in easy 
speaking distance, “am I loony?” 

“Well, now, son, that might be a mere matter of 
opinion you know. Now I have for a long time 
suspected that—” 

“Quit your joking, Bob,” Jack interrupted. 
“This is a serious matter. Either I’m seeing things 
which hain’t or else that hunchback you called Nip 
was hiding behind that tree there a moment ago. I 
saw him poke his head out, but when I got here less 
than two seconds later he was gone.” 

The grin quickly vanished from Bob’s face and a 
serious look took its place. “Are you sure you saw 
him?” he asked. 

Jack hesitated a moment, then replied: 

“T saw him all right enough, but whether he was 
here or not I can’t say. I don’t see how he could 
have disappeared so soon without making a sound. 
That’s why I’m wondering if I’m seeing things.” 

“I surely hope that you were mistaken,” Bob 
said slowly. “But I know that ‘seeing things’ isn’t 
in your line and I’m afraid you really did see him. 
But what in the name of common sense can Nip be 
doing in this wilderness?’ Then as a sudden 
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thought struck him, he asked, “Were you thinking 
about him just before you saw him?” 

“Not a think,” Jack replied quickly. “He hasn’t 
been in my mind a minute to-day so far as I can 
remember.” 

“Well, I give it up,” Bob declared, as he led the 
way back to the entrance of the cave. “But hon- 
est, Jack,” he continued, as they again stood before 
it, “I don’t like the idea of going into that hole 
knowing that those fellows may be watching us. If 
Nip is round here it’s pretty certain that that other 
guy is too.” 

“Well, suppose one of us goes in and the other 
stays outside and watches,” Jack proposed. 

“T think that would be the best plan,” Bob agreed 
after-a moment’s thought. 

“All right then, I'll take a shot at the cave while 
you stand guard,” Jack said, as he got down on his 
knees and threw the rays of his flashlight into the 
opening. They did not penetrate more than five or 
six feet as, at that point, the passage turned nearly 
at aright angle. “I’ll take the shovel and if I need 
the pick I’ll come back for it,” he said as he reached 
back for it. 

He had to craw] through the opening on his hands 
and knees but, as soon as he reached the turn, the 
roof of the passage slanted sharply upward and he 
was able to stand erect. Flashing his light ahead of 
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him, he could see for a distance of some twenty feet, 
but here it took another turn. Reaching the second 
turn, which was not so sharp as the first, he again 
flashed his light ahead, but before he had time to 
follow the rays with his eyes, a low but distinct 
growl brought him to a sudden stop. An instant 
later and he was making for the entrance as fast as 
his legs would carry him, for the first warning 
growl had been followed almost immediately by a 
roar which seemed to shake the ground beneath his 
feet. He met Bob, who had heard the roar, crawl- 
ing in through the entrance. 

“Go back, quick,” he shouted, and Bob lost no 
time in backing out. 

“Is he after you?” he gasped, as Jack followed 
close on his heels. 

“Don’t know. Didn’t wait to see,” Jack said, as 
he got to his feet. “But I'll feel a whole lot safer 
near the top of a tree.” 

This seemed the most prudent course, and in next 
to no time they were sitting on a limb of a tall 
spruce, at least thirty feet from the ground, watch- 
ing the opening. But after some moments had 
passed and nothing appeared, Bob said: 

“Guess he wasn’t after you after all.” 

“Perhaps not, but he gave me a polite invitation 
to get out just the same, and I got.” 
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“And I don’t blame you,” Bob declared. “But 
what did it look like in there?” 

Jack told him what he had seen and added, 
“The situation seems to be somewhat complicated. 
There’s a bear on the inside, and one if not two 
desperados on the outside, and between them we’re 
up a tree.” 

“Figuratively as well as literally,” Bob finished. 
“T should say it was complicated and then some,” 
he added, as he shifted to a more comfortable posi- 
tion. 

“T’m glad we’re agreed on that point,’ Jack said. 
“And now the question before the house, or rather 
before the cave, is, What’s to be done?” 

After a moment’s thought Bob replied, “Well, 
one thing’s certain. We can’t go into that cave 
while the inhabitant is at home. By the way, do 
you suppose it’s the same bear that had us up a tree 
the other night?” he asked, as the thought struck 
him. 

“Tt’s more’n likely,” Jack replied. “You know 
bears aren’t very thick, in number, I mean, round 
here. But that’s only a minor point. You haven’t 
answered my question yet.” 

“Well,” Bob began slowly, “It seems to me that 
there’s but one answer possible. Our search for the 
treasure is blocked for the present at least, and our 
food is almost gone. We ought to have brought a 
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rifle with us, but we didn’t, so the only thing I can 
see to do is to go back home and get one. I know 
it means a hard tramp,” he added, as he saw the 
frown on Jack’s face, “but I guess it’s the only, 
way.” 

“You're right, of course,” Jack agreed, the frown 
disappearing as if by magic. “Let’s get started,” 
he proposed cheerfully. “It'll be easier going down 
and, with good luck, we ought to be out to the car 
before dark.” 

Keeping a close watch on the entrance to the 
cave, they quickly descended and lost no time in get- 
ting their packs ready to start. 

“We might as well hide the shovel and pick,” 
Jack said as he picked them up. “No use in carting 
them out and back again.” 

To this Bob readily agreed, and finding a good 
place under a fallen tree the tools were cached. 

As Jack had said, it was much easier going down 
than coming up, and they made good time reaching 
the foot of the mountain, soon after eleven o'clock. 
Here they stopped for a hasty lunch. 

“It’s just as well we’re in a hurry,” Jack grinned, 
as he swallowed the last mouthful, “because there’s 
nothing more to eat even if we had plenty of time 


to eat it. I suppose it’s all foppytosh,” he added a 
moment later, as he closed his dinner kit, “but I 
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can’t get the impression out of my head that we're 
being followed.” 

Bob gave a start. “Do you really mean that?” 
he asked in a low tone. 

“Yes.; Why?” 

Because I’ve got the same feeling, and about half 
a mile back I was almost sure I saw a man dodge 
behind a tree as I looked round. I didn’t say any- 
thing about it at the time as I thought it might have 
been only a shadow, but now I’m pretty sure it 
wasn’t.” 

“And you're sure right.” The words came in a 
gruff voice from behind them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
COMPLETELY CAPTURED. 


At the words both boys turned quickly. There, 
not ten feet away, stood the man that Kernertok 
had fastened to the tree, and behind him, a broad 
grin on his evil face, was Nip the hunchback. The 
former had in his right hand an automatic, while 
on his face was a look of fierce hatred. 

“Guess we didn’t search that hut closely enough,” 
flashed through Bob’s mind as his eye caught sight 
of the gun. 

The faces of both men were haggard as though 
they had been for some time without a sufficient 
amount of food, and their clothing was badly torn 
and covered with dirt. Altogether they were a vil- 
lainous appearing couple. 

“You kids got anything to eat there?’ the man 
with the gun demanded. 

“Sorry, but we just finished the last bit,” Bob 
replied. 

“I told ye not to wait so long,” the man snarled, 
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turning to the hunchback. “If ye’d done as I 
wanted to we’d have got a bite and—” 

“And that’s about all,” Jack interrupted, but the 
man snarlingly told him to keep his mouth shut if 
he knew where he was well off, and Jack obeyed. 

“What you kids doing here?” he demanded, as he 
flourished the automatic as if to give emphasis to 
his question. “Well, can’t ye speak?” he snarled, 
after a moment’s pause during which neither boy 
had answered. 

“We've been on a hike,” Bob replied quietly. 

“Huh, you must like tramping,” he said in a tone 
of disgust. 

“We do,” Bob agreed. 

““Where’d you leave them ere motor cycles?” and 
again he flourished the automatic. 

“At home, in Skowhegan.” 

“Don’t ye dare to lie to me, or it'll be the worst 
for you,” the men shouted angrily, pointing the gun 
at Bob. “Tell me where they are.” 

“T’ve told you,” Bob said, still speaking quietly. 
“Tf you don’t choose to believe me I can’t help it.” 

“Then how’d ye get way up here? Didn’t walk 
did yer?” 

“No, we came in a car.” 

“Well, where’s the car then?’ and the man’s face 
brightened perceptibly. ‘Now you look a here kid,” 
he began, after he had waited in vain for Bob to 
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speak, “we've been tramping through these blamed 
woods for four days with next to nothing to eat and 
all on account of you, and we ain’t a going to stand 
for no fooling. We’re desperate, we are, an if you 
don’t tell us where that car is ye’ll never have no 
use for it agin. Now I give ye one more chance. 
Where is it?” 

The man certainly looked desperate as he stood 
there, and Bob was not long in making up his mind 
that he was not bluffing, so he replied: 

“Tt’s hidden out by the road.” 

“How far from here?” 

“Three or four miles.” 

“All right. Now lead us to it, and mind, no fool- 
ing or I'll put a hole through you,” he demanded. 

They started off, Bob leading the way, closely 
followed by Jack and the two men. 

“Don’t ye fergit that I’ve got yer covered and 
that I'll shoot if yer try ter git away,” the man with 
the gun reminded them every once in a while, as 
they pushed their way through the thick woods. 

For a time Bob considered the advisability of pre- 
tending that he had lost the way in the hopes that 
something would turn up which would give them 
the upper hands of their enemies. But, as he re- 
membered that they were without food and had had 
only a very light dinner, he resolved to abandon the 
idea and get to the car as soon as possible, hoping’ 
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that they would be able to outwit them when the 
time came. Already a plan was taking form in his 
quick mind which gave promise of success provided 
half a chance offered. 

They had covered what he judged to be about 
half the distance from the foot of the mountain to 
the road, when the hunchback called, 

“Hey, there, Jake, call a halt will yer? I’m all 
in and got to have a rest.” 

“Jake at once did as requested and as they 
stopped Bob thought that the hunchback certainly 
needed the rest. The sweat was streaming down his 
face, which was heavily seamed with deep lines, 
indicating that he had spoken the truth when he 
declared that he was all in. Jake ordered the boys 
to sit down, and as they obeyed he and Nip threw 
themselves on the ground about ten feet away from 
them. 

“Tf I could only get hold of that gun I’m pretty 
sure we could manage them in a rough and tumble 
fight,” Bob thought as he leaned back against a 
friendly tree. “But there’s little chance of that so 
long as they keep so far away. He could shoot 
before I could get to him, but if I only get half a 
chance,” his thoughts ran as he motioned Jack to 
move a little nearer with a slight nod of his head. 

“No talking between you kids,” Jake growled. 

But this was exactly what Bob was planning to 
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do. He was a very fair ventriloquist for an ama- 
teur, and in a voice hardly above a whisper and 
with no movement of his lips he began to talk. 

“If I get a chance I’m going to grab that gun. 
Keep an eye on me and be ready to tackle Nip. 
You can handle him as he’s about played out. It 
probably won’t be till we get to the car and get it 
out to the road. Do you get me?” 

An almost imperceptible nod of the head told 
him that Jack understood. 

For the better part of an hour they rested. Bob 
hoped that Jake would yield to the drowsiness, 
which it was evident he was fighting hard to resist, 
but, although he nodded often, the slightest move- 
ment on the part of either of them, brought him 
wide awake in an instant. Nip had fallen asleep 
almost as soon as he had lain down. 

“Ye needn’t think I’m going to sleep,’ Jake 
growled, as he noticed that Bob was watching him, 

“That’s up to you,” Bob answered indifferently. 
“But if we're going to get out of these woods 
before dark we'd better be moving,” he suggested. 

“We'll move when we git good and ready,” Jake 
snarled. “I spose yer think that if we git out before 
dark someone might come along ter help yer. But 
don’t fool yerselves: I know what I’m up ter.” 

“All right. You're the boss,” Bob replied cheer- 
fully, as he shifted his body to a more comfortable 
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position. “This suits me all right, only I want to 
tell you that it’s pretty hard to find the way through 
these woods in the dark, and we're apt to get lost.’ 

This thought evidently gave Jake some anxiety 
for he remained for some minutes in deep medita- 
tion. But evidently he made up his mind that the 
advice was good, for he soon rose to his feet and 
gave his partner a rough shake. 

“Come on Nip, we got ter be moving,” he 
shouted, as his partner merely turned over and 
began to snore again. But a more vigorous shak- 
ing soon had the desired result. Nip slowly got to 
his feet, but it was evident that he was still pretty 
weak. 

“Now you kids take it easy,” Jake ordered as 
they started. “Come on there Nip, buck up. We'll 
go slow and yer got to keep up,” he growled as his 
partner stumbled and nearly fell. 

Bob hoped that Nip would play out entirely, but 
he was soon convinced that he had greatly under- 
estimated the strength of the hunchback. Although 
at first he was pretty wobbly on his feet, as they 
went on his strength seemed to return to him and 
it was not long before he seemed as strong as any 
of them. He even began to whistle, but Jake 
ordered him to quit it telling him that he’d better 
save his breath. At the end of another hour Jake 
ordered another rest. 
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“How fur are we from the road?” he demanded. 

“T don’t know,” Bob replied. 

“Well, how fur you think?” 

“Perhaps a mile, perhaps less.” 

“T reckon we can make it in another hour,” Jake 
said, turning to the hunchbank. “It’s a good two 
hours before dark so ye can git an hour’s sleep now. 
Tl watch these kids.” 

The hunchback was not long in taking advantage 
of his opportunity and his example was soon fol- 
lowed by both the boys. They were awakened, as 
it seemed to them a moment later, by a kick on the 
feet. As Bob opened his eyes he at once saw that 
they had slept for more than the promised hour. It 
was already dusk and he knew that in another half 
hour it would be dark. 

“Shake a leg, now, we got ter git a hustle on if 
we're going ter git out afore dark,” Jake ordered 
as he dragged the hunchback to his feet. 

“He must have fallen asleep. Why didn’t I keep 
awake?” thought Bob, as they started. 

“Think yer can find it?” Jake asked. 

“I don’t know,” Bob replied doubtfully. “It’s 
getting dark pretty fast.” 

“Well, ye’d better, if yer know when yer well 
off,” the man growled, adding, “If we’re not out of 


these woods afore dark, ye’ll never git out. Under- 
stand that?” 
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“I understand what you say all right, but if we 
get lost it’ll be your fault and not mine. You're 
the one who’s giving the orders.” 

Bob wondered if the man would really make good 
his threat if he failed in keping his course and got 
lost. Not that he was greatly worried, as he was 
confident that the road was near at hand and that 
they would reach it before the darkness was com- 
plete. However they had little time to spare when 
finally, after many threats and warnings from Jake 
as to what would happen to thein in case they lost 
the way, they came to the road. 

“Here it is,” Bob said, as he glanced both ways. 
“But I don’t know which way the car is from 
here.” 

“Well, ye’d better make up yer mind right 
pronto,” Jake growled. 

“T think it’s this way,” pointing to the north, but 
I’m not sure. We may be a mile or more to either 
side of it.” 

But he was right in his guess, for within a 
quarter of a mile they came to the woods road. 

“What is she, a flivver?’”’ Jake asked, as Bob told 
him that they had come to the end of the journey. 

“You can call it what you like,” he replied, as he 
reached the side of the car. “But there’s no engine 
in her.” 
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“No engine,” Jake snapped. “How’d yer run 
her ?” 

“Same way as we run those wheels you stole.” 

“Good,” the man almost shouted as he turned to 
the hunchback. ‘Here’s luck, Nip. We'll git the 
car and the cell all to once.” 

“Not if I know it,” Bob thought, and, as he 
glanced at Jack, he was quite sure that the same 
thought was passing through his mind. 

“Hustle now and git her out here,’ Jake de- 
manded, and he gave the automatic a wave, adding, 
“and mind yer step now, fer I’d as soon shoot as 
eat.” 

“What yer doing there?” he asked, as he saw 
‘Bob half hidden in a clump of bushes.” 

“He’s getting the cells,’ Jack broke in. “You 
see we hid them in the bushes when we left the car. 

The men seemed anxious as they watched Bob 
with the aid of Jack’s flashlight, doubtless fearing 
that they might have hidden more than the cells, 
and Jack could see that Jake held the automatic 
teady for instant action. 

It took Bob but a moment to recover the cells and 
slip one in its place in the car. The other he put 
in the pocket of one of the front doors. 

“Which way do you want her headed?” he called 
as he began to back out. 
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“Head her north,” Jake ordered, and he swung 
the car around into the road. 

“Now show me how to run her and then we'll 
let yer go,” Jake said as Bob brought the car to a 
stop by his side. 

“It’s very simple,” he began, making his voice 
sound as resigned as possible. “All you have to do 
is to turn this switch here,” and he pointed to a 
small switch fastened to the steering wheel. ‘The 
farther you turn it the faster she’ll go. There are 
no gears to shift.” 

“All right. You git out now. I guess we can 
manage her.” 

Knowing that the time for action had come, Bob 
steeled himself as he got out of the car. He saw 
that Jack was standing on the opposite side, with 
the hunchback about two feet to his right. The lat- 
ter was holding the flashlight so that its rays illumi- 
nated the man with the automatic. For an instant 
he dropped the hand holding the gun as he raised 
his foot to the running board. And that instant 
Bob struck, putting all his strength behind the 
blow. Had the blow landed, Jake would undoubt- 
edly have been hors de combat, but unfortunately 
for Bob he moved his head just in time to avoid it, 
whether by accident or design Bob never knew. 
As Bob’s fist shot past his face, Jake, with a snarl 
of rage, raised his hand which held the revolver, 
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but before he got it half way up, Bob, with a light- 
ning movement, grabbed it and gave it a sudden 
twist which sent the weapon flying to the side of the 
toad. 

With another snarl Jake made a plunge to re- 
cover the gun, but Bob was on him before he could 
get to it. Down they both went, Bob on the bottom. 

“T’ll larn ye,” the man hissed, as he grabbed the 
boy by the throat. 

In spite of his half famished condition the man 
twas still possessed of much strength which was for 
the moment increased by his almost insane fury. 
Bob twisted and squirmed but, try as he might, he 
could not break the hold which was rapidly cutting 
off his breath. Finding that his efforts were use- 
less, he suddenly changed his tactics and lay per- 
fectly still. 

Instantly the pressure on his throat relaxed. Bob 
did not move and after a moment the man, evidently 
thinking that he had choked him into unconscious- 
ness, let go his hold entirely and slowly got to his 
feet. This was what Bob wanted, and summoning 
all his strength he suddenly grabbed him by the 
ankles and gave a quick jerk. The man was taken 
entirely by surprise and came down with a thump 
which knocked the wind from his body and for the 
moment rendered him helpless. 

Meanwhile what of Jack? He had known that 
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Bob would act before allowing the men to have pos- 
session of the car and so was on the watch for the 
slightest move. As he saw Bob strike, he leaped for 
the hunchback and in a moment they too were roll 
ing in the dust of the road. He had expected ta 
have it easy as Nip had seemed so weak a while 
back, but to his surprise he soon found that there 
was a lot of fight still left in him. Over and over 
they rolled, first one on top and then the other, 
neither being able to get a decisive hold. But Nip’s 
physical condition told on him in a short time and 
soon Jack was aware that he was weakening, and in 
another moment he had him at his mercy. Know- 
ing that the man was deformed, Jack could not 
bring himself to hit him, and, as he ceased strug- 
gling, he quickly jumped to his feet just in time to 
see Jake go down under Bob’s attack. 

“Quick, Bob,” he shouted, as he sprang for the 
car. 

Rejoiced to know that Jack was all right, Bob 
quickly sprang to his feet and in another instant 
both boys were on the seat. It was but a second’s 
work to snap on the current and, like a thing alive, 
the car leaped forward, leaving behind two very, 
angry and crestfallen men. 

“Thank goodness we’re out of that mess,” Bob 
declared, as he increased the speed of the car. 

“Mess is about right,” Jack agreed. “What do 
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you suppose those fellows were doing on the moun- 
tain?” 

“Probably they were afraid to go near a town 
and were trying to get to the Canadian border and 
got lost in the woods,” was Bob’s idea. 

The road wound around the mountain and it was 
but a little farther home this way than the way they 
had come. Bob drove as fast as he dared over the 
rough road, but it was nearly midnight when they 
reached home. Everyone had retired, but Mr. 
Golden heard the car as it turned into the driveway 
and came down and let them in. 

“Well, I should think it was about time you were 
getting back,”’ he said, as he relocked the door. “I 
was really beginning to be worried.” 

“Not very much, I guess,’ Bob laughed. “You 
know by this time that we are pretty good at look- 
ing out for ourselves.” 

Mr. Golden smiled. He had the utmost confi- 
dence in his boys, both as to their moral character 
and, as Bob had put it, their ability to take care of 
themselves. “I know it, son, but even so when you 
are not here about the time I think you ought to be, 
I can’t help feeling a bit uneasy.. You’ll know how 
it is sometime when you are a father,” and he 
looked at them with both love and pride in his eyes. 
“But how did you make out?” he asked, leading the 
way into the library. 
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Briefly they told him of their adventures. 

“Well, of all things. You surely did have some 
trip,” he said as they finished. “Bears and hold-up 
men all the same day. But it’s too bad you had to 
give it up.” 

“But we haven’t given it up, sir,” Jack declared. 

“No? I thought as much, but let’s get to bed 
now. We can discuss it further in the morning,” 
and Mr. Golden led the way up the stairs. 

Bob was almost asleep when Jack spoke. 

“T say Bob, I guess you’ll say I’m getting to be a 
regular old fuddy duddy, but I can’t bear the idea 
of shooting that bear. You see,’”’ he went on, with- 
out giving Bob time to speak, “if it’s the same one 
that we had the fracas with, she’s got a little cub 
and if we shoot her that cub’ll starve to death.” 

“You said it, son,” Bob replied sleepily. “I’ve 
been thinking the same thing, but I thought you’d 
laugh at me. I’m mighty glad you feel that way 
about it, but I might have known you would. No, 
we can’t shoot Mrs. Bear, that’s sure. I’d feel like 
a murderer if we did.” 

“Which reduces the proposition to the simple 
expedient of getting said bear to vacate long enough 
to enable us to search her home,” Jack said. 

“Yes, it sounds very simple,” Bob laughed. 
“Suppose you send her an invitation to a tea party.” 

For some time they discussed the problem, but 
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no method which seemed to give promise of suc- 
cess presented itself to them and at last Jack said: 

“Well, let’s sleep on it and perhaps it won’t seem 
so complicated in the morning.” 

It was late, well past eight o’clock, when they 
awoke the next morning, or rather that same morn- 
ing, for it had been after two o’clock before they 
had fallen asleep. The family had just finished 
breakfast as they entered the dining room and, of 
course, they had to tell the story of their trip over 
again to Mrs. Golden and Edna. 

“Tt’s lucky you got out alive,” Edna declared as 
soon as they had finished, and Mrs. Golden shook 
her head, though she said nothing. 

Mr. Golden told them that he had already seen 
the sheriff and that he had telephoned to one of his 
deputies, at Flagstaff, a small town not far from the 
scene of their adventures, and warned him to be on 
the watch for the two fugitives. 

After they had finished breakfast and Mr. Golden 
had left for his office, they went up to their den, as 
they called it, on the third floor, and, as Jack ex- 
pressed it, went at once into executive session of the 
ways and means committee. 

“Frankly it don’t seem a whole lot simpler to me 
than it did last night,” Bob said, as he seated him- 
self in an old morris chair. That old bear is cer- 
tainly one big obstacle.” 
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“Couldn’t we devise some way of keeping her out 
while we're in?” Jack asked. “You see we could 
wait till she goes out and then we could slip in if 
we could only think of some way to keep her out 
till we want to come out.” 

Bob burst out laughing as Jack finished his sen- 
tence. 

“Why all the mirth?” Jack demanded. “I wasn’t 
aware that I’d said anything funny.” 

“Tt sounded funny anyhow. You had enough 
‘coulds’ and ‘outs’ in that sentence to last an ordi- 
nary man half a life time,” Bob explained, and Jack 
was forced to acknowledge that perhaps he had 
sprinkled them in rather thick. 

“Your idea is all right if you can only back it up 
with the proper method of keeping her out,” Bob 
encouraged him. 

“All right, how’s this? We might get a big iron 
bar, say about an inch thick and the right length. 
Then we could drill a hole in the middle of the top 
rock and in the ground directly beneath. Then 
after we go in we could slip the bar in place and 
er—and there we are.” 

Bob laughed again. “I can’t see more than about 
a dozen serious objections to that plan,” he declared. 

“That’s encouraging. Suppose you mention a 
few of them.” 

“Well, in the first place, what would the bear be 
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doing all the time we were drilling the holes? She 
would hear us, you know, and doubtless would in- 
vestigate. Then, suppose we got it all fixed up 
without interference from her bearship, how long 
do you think a bar would keep her out if she really 
wanted to get in, as she probably would especially 
if her cub was in there? If both ends were set in 
stone it might work, but the lower end would be in 
the earth and she’d rip it out before you could say 
Jack Robinson. Then in the third place—”’ 

But here Jack threw up his hands. “That’s 
enough, you needn’t mention any more. Objections 
are fully sustained and the junior member waits to 
hear from the senior member.” 

“And the senior member only wishes that he had 
a plan to propose,’ Bob smiled as he walked over to 
the window and looked out. 

Just across the street three men were digging a 
hole between the street and the sidewalk, preparatory 
to setting a large pole, which lay on the ground. 
As he watched them a plan was suddenly suggested 
to his mind, and he quickly turned to his brother. 

“T believe I’ve got it, Jack,” he cried. 

Jack knew that when his brother announced that 
he had thought of a plan it must be a good one, so 
his face lighted up with eager expectancy as he 
said: 

“Good. Let’s have it quick.” 
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“Tt’ll mean a whole lot of work,” Bob began 
slowly, as he walked back to his chair, “but I really 
think it’s the only feasible way outside of shooting 
her. Don’t you remember how Joe Knowles caught 
his bear that fall when he went into the woods up 
river stark naked on a bet?” 

“Sure, he dug a pit.” 

“Well, why can’t we dig one and get our bear? 
You see after we’re through using her cave we can 
easily drop a log down in the pit and she can climb 
out.” 

“Yes, and what'll she do to us after she gets 
out?” Jack asked doubtfully. 

“T had thought of that,” Bob replied slowly. 
“You see we can pick out a log that’ll be hard for 
her to climb and that'll give us time to get a good 
start; and if we’re out of sight by the time she gets 
out, I don’t believe she’ll bother with us, especially, 
if we can keep the cub in the cave. She'll be toa 
anxious to get back to her baby.” 

“T believe you’ve struck it, old man,” Jack cried 
enthusiastically, after a moment’s thought. “At 
least I can’t see any hitch in it, except that it’s going 
to be one dickens of a job to dig it.” 

“T Know, but we’ll have shovels and Joe had to 
dig his with a stone,” Bob said, and added: “Of 
course it’ll depend largely on the kind of a place we 
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strike. It won’t take so long if the ground is soft 
enough to dig without using a pick.” 

When Mr. Golden came home to dinner they out- 
lined their plan to him, and after some discussion, 
in which he expressed some anxiety regarding the 
danger attending it, he finally said: 

“Well, boys, I’ll consent on condition that you 
take Kernertok along with you. What do you 
say?” 

“Just the thing!” both boys exclaimed in one 
breath. “It’s a wonder we didn’t think of that our- 
selves. He’ll know just the best way to go at it,” 
Bob added. 

So it was settled that they would get things ready 
right after dinner, and leave for the lake as soon as 
possible. They would spend the night at the cabin 
and get an early start from there the next morning, 
as it was much nearer to go across country from 
there. 

It was shortly after five when they arrived at the 
trail leading to the cabin. It was too narrow to 
permit of the car being run in to the cabin, so they 
removed the cells and hid it in a thick clump of 
bushes so that it was invisible from the road. The 
cells they took with them. 

“We'll just about have time for hot biscuits and 
trout for supper,” Bob said, as they came in sight 
of the cabin. 
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“Sounds good to me,” Jack agreed, as he ran up 
the steps. “Hello, there!” he shouted, pushing open 
the door. 


But to their surprise there was no answer to the 
hail. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO KERNERTOK. 


“WELL, he can’t be very far off,’ Jack declared, 
as he took his fishing rod from the wall. “I noticed 
that his canoe was on the shore, and besides he left 
the door unlocked. Probably he’s off in the woods 
somewhere and will be back before we get supper 
ready. I'll go for those trout and you get busy on 
the biscuits.” 

But for some reason the trout were not as hungry 
as usual, and it was all of three quarters of an hour 
before he had enough for supper. 

“Guess Bob’ll think I’ve got lost too,” he thought, 
as he finally started for the cabin. 

“I was just coming to look for you. Where you 
been so long?” was Bob’s greeting as he entered the 
kitchen. 

“Never saw the trout so scarce here before,” he 
answered, as he hung up his rod. “I didn’t get a 
single strike for nearly half an hour. But has Ker- 
nettok shown up yet ?” 
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“Not yet,” Bob answered, as he took a pan of 
_ well browned biscuits from the oven. 

“Funny! I'll have these fish dressed in two 
shakes of a cow’s tail,” and grabbing up a knife, 
Jack started for the shed. 

They waited until nearly seven o’clock but the 
Indian did not come. 

“Let’s eat,” Jack then proposed, as he came back 
from the porch where he had been for the tenth 
time to see if their old friend was in sight. 

“Guess we might as well,” Bob agreed. “Those 
biscuits’ll be spoiled if we try to keep them warm 
much longer. 

They ate slowly, hoping every minute that he 
would come; but when, at nearly half past eight, 
as they had finished the dishes he had not put in an 
appearance, Bob said: 

“Jack, something has happened to Kernertok. 
He never would have gone off like this and left the 
house unlocked.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem like him, that’s a fact,” Jack 
agreed, as he went out on the porch again for 
another look. “Nothing in sight,” he said, as he 
returned a moment later. “I don’t understand it a 
little bit,’’ he continued, as he threw himself down 
on a bear skin in front of the fireplace. “It can’t 
possibly be anything connected with Nip and Jake 
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because they couldn’t have got back here by this 
time.” 

“We should have tried to find him as soon as we 
got here,” Bob declared, pacing back and forth the 
length of the room. “It’s too late to do much now, 
I’m afraid, but I move we have a try at it. What 
do you say?” 

“T say yes, of course,” Jack replied, jumping up 
from the floor. “We’ve still got a little light left.” 

They took their flashlights and for two hours 
searched the woods, from time to time calling his 
name. But it was without avail and half past ten 
o'clock found them back at the cabin. 

“I suppose we might as well go to bed,’ Bob 
said, as he began to take off his clothes. ‘‘Wherever 
he is we can’t do him any good by sitting up any 
longer.” 

“If he isn’t here by morning we’ll have to make 
a regular search,” Jack declared as he blew out the 
light. 

It was a long time before they finally fell asleep, 
but five o’clock the next morning found them up 
and breakfast over. 

“I can imagine but one thing,” Bob said as they 
started out, “and that is that he has met with an 
accident somewhere, and if he has it must have been 


a bad one or he’d have heard us last night and 
answered.” 
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“Tm afraid you’re right there,” Jack agreed 
soberly. “But where do you think we'd better 
strike for?” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking, and it seems to me that 
there’s only one place around here where he could 
get into trouble and that’s The Crags.” 

The Crags is the name of a large hill situated to 
the east of the cabin and a little more than a mile 
distant. The ascent on the side toward the lake is 
gradual, but on the other side is a sheer drop of 
more than five hundred feet almost perpendicular. 

“T suppose it'll be a wild goose chase, but it’s the 
most likely place I can think of for an accident and 
I guess we might as well go there as anywhere.” 

“All right,” Jack agreed. “But let’s make it 
snappy.” 

Although the ascent was gradual the forest was 
thick and much underbrush impeded their progress; 
so that, although they hurried as rapidly as possible, 
it was well after six o’clock when they reached the 
top. , 

“Tf he’s fallen over there there’s not much hop 
for him,” Bob declared sadly, as he caught hold of 
a small tree growing on the very edge of the cliff 
and looked down to the stream hundreds of feet 
below. “Let’s get our wind a bit and then we'll 
follow along the top and see if we can find any 
traces of him,” he proposed as he drew himself back 
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and stretched out on the ground breathing heavily. 

For perhaps ten minutes they lay there and then 
a low sound caught Jack’s keen ears. 

“Listen, Bob!” he said, sitting up. “There, 
didn’t you hear it?” 

“Sounds like a groan,” Bob replied, straining his 
ears. “There it is again,” he cried, springing to his 
feet. “It sounds over there to the right.” 

A sharp indenture in the rock, just to the right of 
where Bob had looked over, hid the face of the cliff 
from his view, but a few quick steps brought him 
to a point where he could scan the cliff for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet. 

“Catch hold of my feet,” he ordered, as he threw 
himself on his stomach and carefully crawled to the 
edge. As he looked over, a part of the mystery at 
least was solved, for there on a narrow ledge about 
twenty feet below him, lay the body of the old 
Indian. 

A gasp of horror escaped his lips as he drew back 
and faced his brother. 

“He’s down there,’ he whispered, ‘‘on a little 
ledge not much more than a foot wide, and the first 
move he makes when he comes to, if he ever does, 
he will go over sure as fate. He’s got a cut on his 
head, as I could see blood, and he’s pretty badly 
hurt. Must have been unconscious all night.” 

“Why, in the name of common sense, didn’t we 
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bring a rope?” Jack cried; and Bob, as if brought 
to his senses by the question, said: 

“We've got to have one of course. You wait 
here and I'll get it, and pray as hard as you know 
how that he don’t come to till I get back,’’ and he 
was gone before Jack had a chance to tell him that 
_ he had better be the one to go. 

How Bob got to the cabin and back in the time 
he did he could never tell. It had taken them a 
good hour to make the trip, but he was back in just 
a trifle less than an hour from the time he started. 

“Ts he all right?” he gasped, as he lay panting on 
the ground, the last ounce of his strength gone. 

“All right,” Jack replied, as he hurriedly made 
one end of the rope fast to a tree a few feet from the 
edge. “He stirred a bit once or twice soon after 
you left, but I haven’t seen him move for the last 
half hour.” 

“Pray God he’ll keep still till I get my strength 
back,” Bob panted. “I couldn’t cling on to that 
rope just now I’m afraid.” 

“Say, what do you think I’m here for,” Jack 
demanded indignantly. “TI guess I can do some~ 
thing,” and before Bob could utter any protest the 
boy was over the edge lowering himself hand over 
hand to the ledge. 

“Tt’s a miracle that he stuck here,” he muttered, 
as he quickly fastened the rope around the old man’s 
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body just beneath his arms. As he moved the body 
a groan came from the lips of the Indian but his 
eyes remained closed. He noticed that the back of 
his head was matted with blood but it had evidently 
not been bleeding for some time. 

Jack breathed a silent prayer, thanking God that 
his old friend still lived, as he finished knotting the 
rope and started to climb back hand over hand. It 
was hard work as he could get no foothold for his 
feet; but his arms were strong and in a few mo- 
ments he pulled himself over the edge. He found 
Bob still lying on his back with closed eyes, but 
they opened quickly as he spoke. 

“Are you all right, Bob?” he asked anxiously, as 
he knelt at his brother’s side. 

“Sure,” Bob smiled. Have you got him tied so 
he can’t fall?” he asked, as he sat up. 

“Yes, but I’m afraid he’s in pretty bad shape. 
He’s got a nasty cut on the back of his head, but 
I’m worried about you just now.” 

“Oh, I’m all right, but I was pretty well played 
out for a minute,” and Bob slowly got to his feet, 
but Jack could see that he was pretty wobbly. 

“You sit down there and rest a bit longer,” he 
ordered sternly. Kernertok can’t fall off now, and 
a few minutes won’t make much difference I 
reckon,” and then as Bob obeyed he added: “How 
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in the world you got to the cabin and back so soon 
is beyond me. You must have flown.” 

Bob smiled. “I did make pretty good time, 
didn’t I? I don’t see how I did it myself; but Jack, 
old man, I think God helped.” 

In a few more minutes Bob declared that he was 
all right and they musn’t wait any longer. Fortu- 
nately the Indian was not a heavy man, but it took 
about all the strength they could muster to pull him 
up. Inch by inch they pulled in the rope until the 
Indian’s head appeared. 

“Take up the slack in the rope, Bob, while I hold 
him,” Jack ordered; and Bob quickly untied the 
rope and pulling it tight made a new knot around 
the tree. “Now just a minute and I’ll get him over,” 
and Jack tied the other end of the rope to his own 
feet, leaving enough slack so that he could just reach 
the old man. ‘No use taking any chances,” he 
explained, as he crawled to the edge of the cliff. 
Had the Indian been a heavy man it is doubtful if 
he could have managed it. Getting a firm grip 
under his arms Jack lifted with all his strength 
while Bob pulled on the rope. It was indeed for- 
tunate that he had thought to anchor himself to the 
tree, for without the support of the rope he would 
surely have gone over the cliff. But after much 
tugging and straining they finally got the old man 
over the edge and laid him tenderly on the ground. 
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His eyes were still closed and every now and then 
a low moan escaped from his lips. Bob laid his ear 
on his chest and listened. 

“His heart seems fairly strong,’ he said, as he 
straightened up. “Now how are we going to get 
him to the cabin?” 

“Have to make a stretcher of some kind, I 
reckon,” Jack replied, as he looked about him. 

They were not long in finding two strong poles, 
which Bob quickly trimmed with a small but sharp 
hatchet which he had brought back with him. 

Then they cut the rope into pieces about two feet 
and a half long and, tying the ends to each of the 
poles, they soon had a crude but serviceable 
stretcher. They completed the job by laying on it 
a number of spruce boughs. 

“There, I guess that will have to do,” Bob said, 
as he stood back and surveyed the finished product. 
“We've got a hard task ahead of us, Jack boy,” he 
added, as they tenderly lifted the Indian and laid 
him on it. 

Bob was right in his estimate of the task of get- 
ting the old man back to the cabin. It was literally 
a foot by foot march. Step by step they had to pick 
their way through the thick woods, fearing all the 
time that a stumble would throw their burden from 
the frail support, and several times they were forced 
to stop and rest for Bob had not yet had time to get 
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his full strength back, and Jack also was tired from 
his exertions in climbing the rope and in lifting the 
Indian over the edge of the cliff. 

But at last, to their immense relief, the cabin was 
in sight. With a silent prayer of thankfulness that 
God had given them the strength to save their old 
friend, they tenderly lifted him from the stretcher 
and laid him on the bed. The old Indian still lay 
with closed eyes and, as Bob bent over him to listen 
to his heart, fear lest, after all he might die, took 
possession of him. 

“His heart is not as strong as it was,” he de- 
clared, “and I hardly know what to do. Are you 
too tired, Jack boy, to take the car and go for Doc- 
tor Robinson ?” 

“Of course not,” the other cried, as he jumped to 
his feet. “I'll have him here before you know it.” 

“Tf you ever drove, do it now,” Bob said, as Jack 
grabbed one of the cells from its hiding place 
beneath a big flat stone in the fireplace. “A few 
minutes more or less may make all the difference,” 
he added, and the next moment Jack was off. 

As soon as Jack was gone Bob set to work with 
what means he had to restore the Indian to con- 
sciousness. But all his efforts were in vain, and he 
was forced to finally give it up and wait, as calmly 
as he could, the coming of the doctor. 

Jack never forgot that ride. The light runabout 
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bounded from side to side of the road, threatening 
every minute to turn turtle, but he had pushed the 
Jever over to the last notch and he kept it there. 
Fortunately he passed but few cars, and even then 
he did not slow down. “She only hit the high 
places,” he told Bob afterward. It was just one 
o’clock by his watch when he started and at twenty- 
five minutes past he shut off the current for the first 
time, in front of Doctor Robinson’s office. “Twenty- 
three miles in twenty-five minutes,” he said aloud, 
as he jumped from the car. 

Fortunately the doctor was in and ignoring his 
greeting Jack cried: 

“Get your bag and come quick. T’ll explain on 
the way.” 

It spoke well for the doctor’s confidence in Jack 
that he did not hesitate an instant but, as quickly as 
possible, followed him from the room. By the time 
he reached the car, Jack had it turned around and 
without a word the doctor jumped in. 

“I’m going to show you some speed now, doctor,” 
Jack said as he took his seat. 

Glancing at his watch he noticed that less than 
five minutes had elapsed since he had stopped the 
car. As they passed rapidly through the town, he 
told, in a few words, what had happened. He did 
not dare to drive quite so fast going back. “He was 
willing to risk his own neck,” he told himself, “but 
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he had no right to risk the doctor’s.” Still he drove 
fast, and not once did Doctor Robinson suggest that 
he was going too rapidly. Rather he urged him to 
“Jet her out.” 

In spite of the fact that he had driven more care- 
fully on the return trip, they made excellent time 
and it was only ten minutes past two when they 
reached the trail leading to the cabin. 

“Gracious! but you must have flown,” Bob 
gasped, as they burst into the room. 

“We did pretty near,” Jack replied grimly. “How 
is he?” he asked anxiously. 

“No change so far as I can see. He’s still breath- 
ing,” Bob replied. 

They waited almost breathlessly while the doctor 
was making his examination. 

““Well?’”’ Bob asked, as he came out of the bed- 
room. 

Doctor Robison looked very serious as he replied: 

“JT hope it is well, but it’s impossible to say. 
There is no fracture of the skull, but he’s got a 
nasty cut. Of course,” he hastened to add, “that 
amounts to but little. I don’t think he’s lost enough 
blood to cause any trouble. It’s the concussion I’m 
afraid of.” 

“Then it is serious?” Jack asked anxiously. 

“A blow on the head like that is always serious,” 
the doctor replied, as he opened his medicine case. 
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“I’m going to sew that cut up before he comes to. 

“It'll save him a bit of pain. “There,” he declared 
a few minutes later, “that’s done and now the only 
thing we can do is to wait.” 

“Will it be long?” Bob asked, 

“Tt’s impossible to tell; you see,’ he explained, 
“a blow like that on the head disturbs the brain 
cells and we cannot tell how great the disturbance 
may be. He may lay like that for days and he may 
come to any time. If he is rational when he recov- 
ers his senses, the chances are that he’ll be all right; 
but if not—well, God alone knows. But I shall 
have to get back as I’ve got a very sick patient who 
needs my atttention. Anyhow, I can’t do anything 
more for Kernertok. You can do all that can be 
done just as well as I, but I’ll run up in the morning. 
No, you needn’t take me back,” he said, as Jack rose 
from his chair. “I just heard the Katardin whistle 
and if you'll signal her I can go down on her. No,” 
he added, as Jack started to protest, “you stay right 
here. He,” motioning toward the bed room, “may 
need you.” 


Jack ran down to set the signal, and the doctor 
told Bob what to do for the sick man as soon as he 
should show signs of recovering consciousness. 

Throughout the remainder of the long afternoon 
they watched the old Indian, hardly leaving his side 
and talking in whispers, as though fearful of dis- 
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turbing him. When supper time came they ate a 
quick lunch of cold biscuits and apple sauce, neither 
of them having the heart to prepare a regular meal. 
Slowly the shades of night settled over the cabin 
and still the old Indian had showed no signs of 
returning consciousness. 

“We'll take turns watching through the night,” 
Bob said, when eight o’clock struck. “You hit 
the hay now and I'll watch till twelve and then you 
can take your turn till four.” 

Jack protested that he should take the first watch, 
but his brother insisted that he wouldn’t be able to 
sleep then if he tried, and finally he gave in. 

He was pulling off his clothes when suddenly he 
asked: 

“Say, Bob, what has become of Sicum?” 

“Good gracious!” and Bob jumped to his feet. 
“What do you know about that? Isn’t it funny 
that we haven’t thought a thing about him?” 

“No funnier than the fact that he hasn’t been 
round,” Jack declared. “But where in the world 
can he be?” 

‘As if in answer to his question, at that moment a 
low whine was heard at the back door. 

“There he is now,” and Bob started for the door. 

As he threw the door open Sicum crawled in. 
Crawled is the proper word for the poor dog was 
unable to stand. 
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“What’s the matter with him?’ Jack asked, as 
he joined his brother in the kitchen. 

“Blessed if I know,” and Bob reached down to 
stroke the dog’s head. “Poor old fellow; what’s 
wrong?” 

The dog looked up at him with wistful eyes as 
though wishing he could tell him. 

“He’s been poisoned,” Jack declared, as he too 
stroked the dog’s head. 

“See if he’ll drink some milk,” Bob proposed, and 
Jack quickly filled a basin. 

Sicum licked it eagerly and did not stop until the 
vessel was empty. 

“T believe he’s getting better, whatever’s the mat- 
ter with him,” Bob declared, as the dog dragged 
himself to a rug in front of the stove and curled 
himself up. “He wouldn’t drink milk like that if he 
was suffering much. I suppose Kernertok would 
know what to do for him, but I guess he’ll come 
around all right.” 

Bob read until eleven o’clock, then he began to 
get sleepy and the letters began to run together. 
So he threw down the book and to keep awake began 
pacing up and down the room. Every few minutes 
he had gone into the room where the old Indian lay 
to see if there was any change, but he still lay with 
closed eyes, breathing heavily. Bob was certain 
that the heart action was no weaker than when the 
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doctor had left, and if anything he thought it was 
getting a little stronger. At twelve o’clock he went 
softly up stairs to call Jack. It was bright moon- 
light and he could see his brother plainly as he lay 
on the bed. , 

“Poor fellow,” he whispered to himself, “it’s a 
shame to wake him. I think I'll let him sleep a 
while longer,” and he crept softly down the stairs. 
As the clock struck two, it seemed to Bob that he 
could keep awake no longer, and he had about made 
up his mind to call Jack when that individaul came 
hurriedly down the stairs. 

“You old fraud,” he began, “why didn’t you call 
me. Suppose you were going to let me sleep all 
night, eh? It’s just like you, but it’s not playing 
the game fair.” 

“Tt’s all right, dear boy,” Bob smiled. “I was 
just going to call you. Honest I was.” 

“Any change?” 

“No, only I think his heart is beating a bit 
stronger,” Bob replied, as he mounted the stairs. 

The first faint sign of the dawn was showing at 
the window when Jack heard a slight movement in 
the bedroom. Quickly he ran in and was rejoiced 
to see that the Indian’s eyes were open. 

“Water,” he whispered so faintly that Jack 
barely caught the word. 

He ran to the kitchen and filled the glass and, 
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returning to the bed room he gently raised the old 
man’s head from the pillow and held the glass to his 
lips. He drank a few swallows and with a sigh 
sank back and his eyes again closed. 

“I’m almost sure he knew me,” Jack whispered 
joyously to himself, as he crept from the room. The 
doctor had told them that he would probably rouse 
for a moment and then go off to sleep and, if he did 
so, they were to be careful and not disturb him. So 
Jack was much elated as he went out into the 
kitchen again to take a look at Sicum. The dog 
was asleep on the rug and the regular breathing 
gave Jack hope that he too would pull through. 

It was after seven o’clock when Bob came down. 

“That’s fine,’ he declared, when Jack told him 
what had happened. “And you say Sicum seems 
better too?” 

There was no doubt about the latter patient for, 
when they came into the kitchen, he got slowly to 
his feet and wagged his tail as much as to say, “I’m 
not very strong yet but I’m coming,” and the eager- 
ness with which he lapped up nearly a pint of milk 
indicated that he was a good prophet. 

In much better spirits, the two boys prepared and 
ate a hearty breakfast. Shortly after nine o’clock 


the Indian again opened his eyes and asked for 
water. : 
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“White boys good to Indian,” he whispered, as 
Bob laid his head gently back on the pillow. 

There was now little doubt in their minds but 
that he would come around all right, and as he 
again closed his eyes the boys, as if by one accord, 
got to their knees and thanked God for His good- 
ness in sparing the life of their friend. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Doctor Robinson came 
and was much pleased with his patient’s condition. 

“He'll be all right now,” he declared. Just let 
him sleep all he will and every time he wakes give 
him a spoonful of this medicine.” 

The boys told him about Sicum, and after he had 
looked at the dog he said: “He undoubtedly got a 
dose of arsenic, but didn’t get quite enough to kill 
him. He'll be all right now, but he won’t want to 
do much running around for a day or two. Give 
him plenty of milk, all he'll drink. By the way, I 
brought you up a couple of quarts. Mrs. R. thought 
you might need it. And I also called up your father 
and told him about Kernertok. 

The boys thanked him for his thoughtfulness and 
urged him to stay to dinner. 

“Bob can make biscuits that'll melt in your 
mouth, and they certainly go fine with trout just out 
of the water, so you’d better stay,” Jack urged. 

“T believe I’ll call your bluff,” Doctor Robinson 
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said, after a momen’s thought. “Now aren’t you 
sorry you were so insistent a 

But a little later he found that they had no reason 
to be sorry. “I declare, you were right about these 
biscuits,” he said, as he helped himself to another, 
“and these trout—well, I didn’t know they made 
them like this.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER RESCUE. 


THREE days had passed since Doctor Robinson 
had taken dinner with the boys. Sicum had fully 
recovered and Kernertok was well on the road to 
recovery, although still very weak. The day before 
he had told them how, knowing that Sicum had been 
poisoned, he had left the dog in the shed and had 
gone to The Crags in search of a certain herb which 
he knew to be an antidote for the poison. In his 
broken English he explained how he had found the 
herb growing close to the edge of the cliff, but how 
he had fallen over he had no idea. Doctor Robin- 
son had visited them once more and had assured 
them that in a week or ten days their friend would 
be as well as ever. 

It was shortly after four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The boys had been enjoying a swim in the lake and 
had started for the cabin to dress when Jack hap- 
pened to look back over the broad expanse of water. 
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Something far out on the lake caught his eye and 
caused him to grasp his brother by the arm. 

“Look, Bob!” he said. “Isn’t that a canoe out 
there?” 

“Looks like it. But what of it?” 

“Nothing, only it looks to me like a girl in it, and 
if she don’t get a hustle on she’s going to get into 
trouble. Look at those clouds over there in the 
west. If I’m any judge there’s wind in ’em.” 

“You're right, son, and they’re coming this way 
mighty fast too,’ and Bob started on a run for the 
cabing, shouting back, “Wait till I get the glasses.” 

Jack turned and ran to the end of the wharf, 
where he was joined a moment later by Bob with a 
pair of powerful field glasses. 

“It’s a girl all right,’ he declared after he had 
looked for a moment, “and she’s having trouble 
right now and there’s hardly more than a light 
breeze blowing. She can’t get the head of the canoe 
round,” he added a moment later. 

“And that storm’s a coming lickerty split,” 
gasped Jack. “Bob, we’ve got to go after her,”’ and 
without waiting for Bob’s reply he ran to where 
their canoe was lying a few feet from the wharf. 

Bob was right at his heels and in almost no time 
the canoe was in the water and they were making 
the paddles bend as they urged it forward. The girl 
was nearly a mile out in the lake and they had not 
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covered more than a quarter of the distance to her 
before white caps began to tip the waves. 

“Do your best Jack boy!’ Bob shouted from his 
place in the stern. “It’s going to blow great guns 
and if we don’t get to her mighty quick she'll go 
over sure.” 

But the boy needed no urging. With all the 
strength of his strong young arms behind it his 
paddle was biting into the water. The wind, get- 
ting stronger every minute, was dead against them 
and every now and then the top of a wave would 
blow off and strike them in the face as if laughing 
at their efforts. But the wind although holding 
them back, was blowing the other craft rapidly 
toward them, as the girl had stopped trying to pad- 
dle and, as they could now see, was crouched in the 
bottom holding tightly to the sides of the canoe. 

In the last few minutes it had darkened rapidly. 
At short intervals the black clouds were split by 
flashes of lightning while the heavy rumble of 
thunder was almost incessant. Nearer and nearer 
the two canoes came to each other. The girl had 
her back to the boys and was evidently unaware 
that they were coming to her assistance. They 
were only about twenty-five feet apart when the full 
fury of the storm struck. 

“Tere she comes! hold hard!” Bob shouted, but 
it is doubtful if Jack heard him above the shriek of 
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the wind. He had all he could do to keep the canoe 
head into the storm and one less skillful would have 
been unable to cope with its strength. 

“She’s gone over!” he heard Bob yell just as a big 
wave all but swamped the canoe. 

Jack took one glance and the next instant he was 
in the water. Bob had shouted the warning before 
the girl’s canoe had really gone over, so Jack struck 
the water at almost the same time as the girl. They 
were not more than ten feet apart at the time and 
exerting all his strength he had her by the hair 
before she was more than a few feet beneath the 
surface. She was frantic with fear and just as Jack 
got his head above the water she grabbed him about 
the neck. He knew, however, just how to break the 
hold and quickly succeeded in freeing himself. She 
continued to struggle, and in vain he shouted to 
her, imploring her to keep quiet and he would save 
her. She was, however, past all reasoning, and the 
boy, knowing that it was the only way, by a mighty 
effort raised himself as far as possible in the water, 
and with all his strength struck her on the point of 
the chin. Instantly she ceased struggling and hold- 
ing her with one arm he looked about him to see 
where the canoe was. 

When Jack dove from the canoe the movement 
all but upset the light craft and Bob had all he could 
do to right it. His first impulse was to follow his 
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brother to the rescue of the girl, but instantly his 
better judgment told him that left to itself the canoe 
would be quickly blown beyond their reach. He 
knew that under ordinary circumstances Jack was 
well able to cope with such a situation, but he fully. 
appreciated the difficulty of handling a person crazed 
by fright in rough water. It took all his strength 
to hold the nose of the canoe into the wind while he 
watched for the reappearance of Jack’s head. As 
he saw it bob above the water a dozen feet to the 
right of him and slightly astern, he gave a quick 
sweep with his paddle. Instantly a gust caught the 
bow and before he could prevent it the canoe was 
whirled around like a feather and by the time he 
got it again under control he was some fifty feet toa 
the east of them. As he started to paddle he saw 
Jack strike the girl. 

“Good boy,” he muttered. “If only he didn’t hit 
her too hard. But it’s the only way.” 

So strong was the wind that it seemed to be all he 
could do to hold his own, and at the top of his voice 
he shouted to Jack: 

“Try to swim this way!” But he doubted if his 
voice would carry that far against the wind. 

“T’ve just got to make it,”’ he thought, and at that 
moment the rain came. Not in drops but in a blind- 
ing sheet. Almost instantly, the waves were beaten 
down until the surface of the lake was almost 
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smooth. He could no longer see the two in the 
water and he had no way of telling whether or not 
he was making headway, but he kept on paddling 
with all his strength. As often as he could get his 
breath he shouted, fearful that he might pass them. 
‘After he had been paddling what seemed to him a 
long time, but in reality was not more than five or 
six minutes, he saw to his great joy, Jack’s head 
only a few feet in front and slightly to the right. 

“T’m coming! Hold on just a minute longer!” 
he shouted as he renewed his efforts, and a moment 
later he had the canoe where Jack could grasp it 
with his free hand. 

“Suppose we can get her in?” he gasped. 

“We've got to,” Bob replied, as he threw his pad- 
dle on the bottom of the canoe. 

The wind was still blowing a gale but it was rain- 
ing in such torrents that there was but little sea run- 
ning and he was not afraid that the craft would 
capsize. 

“Cling on tight,’ he shouted,as the wind took 
her head around. 

Quickly he made his way to the middle of the 
canoe where Jack was clinging to the side. On his 
knees he got his hands under the girl’s arms, then 
raising first one leg and then the other over the 
opposite side of the canoe, he balanced himself for a 
moment. 
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“Steady her as much as you can, Jack, when I 
give the word. Now!” and he pulled with all his 
strength. Slowly the girl came over the side, Bob 
backing up so as to balance the added weight as her 
body lifted from the water. It seemed to him that 
his arms would be pulled from their sockets so great 
was the strain, but just as it seemed that he must 
give up, her body fell forward into the canoe. 

“Keep on the side there, till I get in,” Jack 
shouted, and in another moment he too was in. 

“Thank God,” Bob breathed, as he crept to the 
stern and seized his paddle. “You keep on the bot- 
tom,” he shouted to Jack, “and I'll put her in. 
She'll go like the dickens anyhow and about all I’ve 
got to do is to steer.” 

By this time the rain had slackened perceptibly 
and the wind, though still strong, had lost much of 
its force, and the return was made without mishap. 

“T’d sure hate to have to do that over again,” 
Jack declared, as he jumped out and pulled the boat 
up on the sand. 

“You’re a brave boy, old fellow. It took real 
courage to dive into those waves,” Bob said, as he 
picked the girl up in his arms and started for the 
cabin. 

She was very young, not more than fifteen Bob 
thought as he gazed at her bloodless face. It was a 
very pretty face crowned with a mass of golden 
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brown hair, but at the time Bob had no thought of 
her beauty. 

“You don’t think I hit her too hard do you?” 
Jack asked, as he opened the door for his brother to 
enter with his burden, adding before Bob had time 
to answer, “I never hated to do a thing so much in 
all my life but it was the only way I could manage 
her.” 

“You did just right old man,” Bob reassured 
him, as he placed the body of the girl on the sofa. 
“You knocked her out all right but I don’t think 
she’s hurt much. See she’s breathing, and if you'll 
get some water I think we can bring her to in a 
jiffy.” 

Just then Kernertok came from the bed room and 
Bob told him briefly what had happened. 


” 


“Heap brave boys,” the Indian grunted as he 
looked at the girl. “Young white squaw be all 
right soon,” he added, as he took one of her hands 
in his and laid his finger on her pulse. 

As soon as Jack returned with the water he wet 
a towel and laid it on her forehead. To their great 
joy the treatment was successful and in a few 
moments she opened her eyes. | 

“Where am I?” she asked in weak tones, as she 
glanced about the room, 


“You are safe, Miss. Please keep quiet for a few 
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minutes and you'll be all right,” Bob replied, as he 
removed the towel. 

In less than a half hour she had recovered suf- 
ficiently so that she was able to sit up. 

“Please tell me what happened,” she began. “I 
remember—” 

“But first you must get some dry clothes on,” 
Bob interrupted, and before she could object he had 
picked her up in his arms and carried her up stairs. 

“You'll find some clothes which belong to my sis- 
ter in that closet,’”’ he told her as he sat her down in 
a chair. “They may be a bit large but don’t you 
mind that. Just slip on anything you can find that 
suits you,” and he hurried down the stairs without 
giving her time to speak. 

By this time the storm had passed and the sun 
was shining as Bob joined Jack and Kernertok on 
the porch. 

“There’s a launch coming this way,” Jack said, 
pointing out on the lake, “and I think it’s the Arial 
from the Kineo House. Shouldn’t wonder if they’re 
hunting for that girl.” 

“Tt’s more than likely,’ Bob agreed, as he leaned 
against one of the posts. “I never saw her before 
and so she’s probably a guest at the Kineo. Let’s 
go down to the wharf so that we can let them know 
she’s all right as soon as possible. They must be 
about crazy about her.” 
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The launch was making good speed and was soon 
within hailing distance. They could see that it held 
besides the man who ran it, a man and a woman. 
The man had his arm around the woman and 
seemed to be trying to calm her. 

“It’s all right. She’s safe,” Bob shouted, and he 
never forgot the look which came into the woman’s 
face as the launch swept up to the wharf. 

The man sprang out and cried as the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, “You say she is safe. Where is 
she?” 

“She is changing her clothes just now in our 
cabin,” Bob replied, as he held out his hand to the 
lady and helped her to the wharf. 

“Thank God, Thank God,” she cried over and 
over again. “Oh! I was sure she was lost,” and 
suddenly she sank in a heap on the wharf. But she 
had not fainted. The reaction had for the moment 
taken her strength, but she was smiling as her hus- 
band lifted her in his arms and carried her to the 
cabin. 

Just as they reached the porch the girl came 
through the door and threw herself into her father’s 
arms. 

“Rachel, Rachel, my little girl,” he sobbed, as he 
kissed the golden hair and gave her into her moth- 
er’s lap. 

“And now please tell us where you found her,” 
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the man turned to Bob who together with Jack, had 
stepped to the farther end of the porch. 

“Why, you see sir,” he began, coming forward, 
“we saw her out on the lake and seeing that the 
storm was coming we went out to help her and—” 

“And saved my life,” Rachel interrupted as she 
slipped from her mother’s lap. “I tipped over, 
Daddy, and one of them jumped right in after me 
and he caught me just as I was going down, and 
then something hit me in the face and—and that’s 
all I knew till I woke up in there.” 

For a moment neither the man nor his wife spoke, 
each seeming to be at a loss for words. But finally 
the man said: 

“TJ—I hardly know what to say, but won’t one of 
you tell us all about it?” 

Jack gave Bob a look as much as to say, “it’s up 
to you,” and then he gave them an account of the 
accident. “It was too bad that Jack had to hit her, 
but you see sir, in that rough water it was the only 
thing he could do to keep afloat.” 

As Bob finished, the lady caught Jack in her arms 
and kissed him, afer which she did the same to Bob. 

“You are two of the bravest boys in the world,” 
she declared, as she again took the girl on her lap. 
“Tt must have been terrible.” 

The boys tried to make light of it but they would 
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not listen. “I don’t know how to thank you,” the 
man began, “but—” 

“Please do not try sir,” Jack interrupted. “It is 
quite enough thanks for us to know that we were 
able to save her.” 

It developed that their guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
‘William Stone from Philadelphia, and that they had 
been at the Kineo House for about a week. They 
were much interested when they learned that the 
boys were cadets at The Fortress, as they knew a 
number of pupils of that college. 

On inquiry the boys learned from Rachel that she 
had started out for a paddle, not intending to go far 
from the shore, but had gone farther than she real- 
ized and by the time she tried to turn back the wind 
was too strong for her. It seemed that both her 
father and mother had gone down to Greenville in 
their car and did not get back until the storm was 
nearly over. 

“Well, Mother, we must be getting back or we'll 
be late for supper,” Mr. Stone declared after they 
had talked for some time. Then taking each of the 
boys by the hand, he said: 

“T cannot offer you money for saving my little 
girl, and I know you would not want me to, but we 
shall never forget you and what you have done for 
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They left soon after, promising to return the bor- 
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rowed clothes the next day, although both boys 
assured them that there was no hurry about it. 

“I guess we've made some mighty good friends,” 
Bob declared, as they waved them good bye from 
the end of the wharf. 

That evening, as they sat before the fire place, in 
which Jack had built a fire as the night was cool, 
they told Kernertok about the letter they had found 
and the treasure in the cave. They also told him 
about their first attempt to get it and asked him if 
he would go with them. “Father said we can’t go 
unless you will go with us,” Bob explained as he 
threw a fresh log on the fire. 

To their joy the old Indan readily agreed to ac- 
company them. Indeed for one of his stoical race 
he seemed quite enthusiastic about it. Having 
gained the point, they then told him about their 
plans for disposing of the bear. 

“White boys, heap smart,” he said when they 
had finished. “Heap good way. We catch um bear 
all right.” 

Kernertok was rapidly recovering his strength, 
but the boys insisted that they wait another week 
before starting although he assured them that he 
would “be heap strong two day.” 

True to their promise their new friends came the 
next day and brought back Edna’s clothes. Mrs. 
Stone greeted them with a motherly kiss and the 
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boys blushed slightly as Rachel followed her exam- 
ple. It was about three o’clock when they came and 
they remained till after four, and then they insisted 
that the boys return with them and take dinner at 
the hotel. They left Kernertok to entertain them 
on the porch while they went up stairs to get 
dressed. They were all greatly taken with the old 
Indian and when they returned they found Rachel 
perched on his lap while he was telling them how 
the boys had pulled him up over the cliff. Sicum 
sat close by, his eyes fixed on the girl as though he 
had never before seen anything so beautiful. 

They had a delightful time and at ten o'clock 
they all accompanied them back in the launch. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night and Moosehead 
Lake was at its best. “It’s the prettiest place I ever 
saw,” Mr. Stone declared, and both Mrs. Stone and 
Rachel agreed with him. “But if it had not been for 
you brave boys,” the mother sighed as she hugged 
the child to her, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER THE TREASURE AGAIN. 


THE days passed rapidly, as the boys always 
found plenty to do when they were at the lake. 
Their new friends had been to see them a number 
of times, once staying to lunch at which Bob’s bis- 
cuits and Jack’s trout served as “the piece de resist- 
ance” and both were very highly praised, Mrs. Stone 
declaring that she would engage them both as chefs, 

Mr. and Mrs. Golden with Edna and Evelyn 
came up on Friday for the week end. Sunday after- 
noon the Stones came over in the launch and both 
the parents of the boys were filled with pride as they 
heard their boys praised for their bravery. From 
Mr. Golden they learned that nothing had been 
heard from Nip and Jake. 

“They probably made their way over the line and 
are somewhere in Canada by this time,” Mr. Golden 
said. 

“T guess we’ve seen the last of them,” Jack de- 
clared, adding, “I hope so at any rate. They’re not 


very pleasant company.” 
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The following Tuesday was the day set for the 
start and all three were up with the sun. Every- 
thing had been gotten ready the day before, so five 
o’clock found them all ready to start. This time 
they had taken the precaution to pack plenty of food 
for a long siege, and the car was filled to the limit 
as Bob backed out into the road. Both running 
guards were equipped with racks and on one Sicum 
was stationed with strict orders from his master to 
keep still. It was the dog’s first experience with an 
automobile and at first he was plainly scared as his 
low whine evidenced. But he had unbounded faith 
in his master and when he told him that it was all 
right he accepted the situation without question and 
before they had gone ten miles he seemed to be en- 
joying the ride fully as much as any of them. 

It was about sixty miles from the cabin to their 
destination and, for the greater part of the way, the 
road was very poor, so that twelve to fifteen miles 
an hour was about the best they could do. Then 
they had two punctures so that it was almost noon 
when they arrived at the woods road where they 
had left the car on the previous trip. They were all 
very hungry so they cooked and ate their dinner 
before starting on the trip through the woods. 

They reached the foot of the mountain shortly 
after six o’clock and decided to wait until morning 
before beginning the ascent. ‘After a short search 
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they found a spot where it would be safe to build a 
fire and Bob and the Indian set about gathering 
wood while Jack as usual took his fish line and 
started off to see if he could locate the little brook 
where he had caught the trout on the former trip. 

“Don’t get lost now,” Bob warned him, as he was 
lost to view in the thick woods. 

But the brook was farther off then he had 
thought. He was confident that he was going in 
the right direction but, after he had pushed his way, 
through the thick underbrush for what seemed to 
him all of half a mile, he was about ready to give 
it up and go back to camp, when suddenly he came 
upon it. He quickly cut a small alder for a pole 
and in less than ten minutes he had enough trout for 
supper. 

“By the way they bite, I don’t believe this brook 
was ever fished before,” he said to himself,as he 
threw away the pole and wound up his line. “T 
must hurry and get back,” he thought, “or Bob’ll 
think I’m lost,” and he struck off at as rapid a pace 
as possible. 

“We'd about concluded that the trout had got 
you instead of you getting them,” Bob declared, as 
he came in sight of the camp. “Hurry up now and 
get them dressed. The flapjacks are all ready to 
flop and the coffee is boiling.” 

“Have ’em ready in a minute,” he replied, and in 
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but little more than that time the trout were sizzling 
merrily in the frying pan. 

Supper over and the dishes washed with water 
from a nearby spring, which Kernertok had located, 
they heaped more wood on the fire, and for more 
than two hours they sat before it while the Indian 
told them tales of his early life in Western,Canada. 
In spite of his broken English, Kernertok was a 
wonderful story teller and his stock of reminiscences 
seemed inexhaustible. 

They had slung their hammocks before dark and 
as Bob’s watch told him that it was nearly ten 
o'clock he remarked that “he guessed it was time to 
hit the hay.” They had brought along a hammock 
for Kernertok, but he preferred to roll up in a 
blanket and sleep on the ground. He had never 
slept in one of the things he said and was much too 
old to begin now. With Sicum curled up at his 
feet, he was not afraid of any wild beast taking him 
by surprise he assured them. 

The night passed without incident and when the 
boys woke they found that Kernertok had the fire 
going and breakfast well under way. 

“I guess we are going to have clear sailing at 
last,” Jack declared, as they were getting the packs 
ready for the start. But he had hardly uttered the 
words when they were startled by the command, 
“Hands up there!” 
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So sudden and unexpected was the order that 
they simply dropped the packs and glanced to see 
who had spoken. There was no one in sight but, 
from behind a thick clump of bushes, a stern voice 
ordered: 

“Put them up and be quick about it: we’ve got 
you covered.” 

This time all three quickly obeyed and three pairs 
of hands shot into the air, as three roughly dressed 
men stepped into view. They all carried rifles and 
there was a look on their faces which proclaimed 
that, whatever their mission, they meant business. 

“T don’t believe this is the right gang, after all, 
Jim, they’re nothing but boys,” one of the men 
spoke to another, who appeared to be the leader. 

A grin appeared on the latter’s face as he looked 
closely at the boys and said: 

“T guess Lou’s right. You can put them down,’ 
and they quickly took advantage of his permission. 
“We owe you an apology, boys,” the man explained. 
“You see we’re officers and are looking for three 
men whom we have reason to think are somewhere 
in these woods and at first we thought that you 
were they, but our mistake is evident.” 

The man’s language made it immediately evident 
to the boys that they were not the rough characters 
they looked, and with hearty good will they 
accepted the apology. 
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“It’s too bad you didn’t come in time to take 
breakfast with us,” Bob said, as he introduced him- 
self and the others to the officer. 

“Thanks just the same,’ the man replied, “but 
we had breakfast nearly an hour ago. “But may I 
ask what you are doing away off here in this wil- 
derness ?” 

Bob expiained that they were just taking a hike, 
not thinking it best to disclose their real mission 
just at present. 

“We are United States revenue officers, although 
we don’t look it,” the man explained, “and we’ve 
been hunting for nearly a week for a gang. You 
see we know that there’s a still somewhere in these 
mountains. Fora number of months a large 
amount of moonshine has been shipped from Flag- 
staff, and there’s no doubt that the stuff is made 
somewhere around here, but we’ve not found the 
slightest trace of either the still or the gang yet and 
we're about ready to give it up.” 

Bob looked at Jack, as the officer ceased speaking, 
with a question in his eyes, which the younger boy 
answered with a nod of his head. 

“Suppose we help hunt for a day or two,” he 
said. 

“Do you mean it?’ The man’s eagerness was 
plainly manifest in his voice. 

“Sure we do,” Jack broke in. “We’ve got lots of 
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time, and,” he added, with a glance toward the 
Indian, who was standing a few feet apart, “if Ker- 
nertok can’t find them it’s no use for anyone else to 
look.” 

The officer smiled at the boy’s enthusiasm as he 
said: 

“You'll be doing the country a real service if you 
can locate that still, The stuff they’re turning out 
is the rankest poison ever disguised under the name 
of whiskey and we know that they’ve got a lot of it 
to Boston and New York and even as far as Phila- 
delphia. But,” he added, “it is like looking for the 
proverbial needle in a haystack, this wilderness is so 
vast.” 

Kernertok was consulted and the matter explained 
to him. He readily agreed that it was their duty to 
do what they could to help the officers, and for some 
time they discussed the matter, finally agreeing to 
hunt in two parties. Kernertok and the boys, not 
forgetting Sicum, were to search the other side of 
the mountain while the three officers would keep to 
the south toward a ravine which separated Mount 
Bigelow from a smaller hill. 

They agreed to meet at night at the place where 
they were then. 

“Should you locate them,” the officer cautioned 
them, “‘make no attempt to capture them as they are 
desperate men and I don’t want you to run any risk. 
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Just note the place and get back here as soon as pos- 
sible and wait for us. We'll probably be back here 
by four o’clock as that ravine is not very far away 
and not very large.” 

They hid their packs carefully in the hollow of 
an old tree and with mutual wishes for good luck 
the two parties separated. 

“Don’t it beat the Dutch?” Jack said, zs they lost 
sight of the officers. “That treasure seems to be 
hhoodooed as far as we’re concerned. Do you sup- 
pose we'll ever really get to it? First it’s a bear 
and now it’s moonshiners; I wonder what it'll be 
next. Seems to mea good sized sea serpent is about 
all there is left.” 

Bob laughed and even Kernertok grinned, and 
that was as near as he ever came to laughing. 

As they proceeded north the woods grew slightly 
more open and they were able to make much better 
time and by nine o’clock they had reached the north- 
ern extremity of the mountain. 

“Ever been here before,” Bob asked Kernertok, 
as they stopped for a short rest. 

“Heap many times, many moons ago,” the old 
Indian replied, as he filled his pipe. “Injun used to 
hunt deer here, all over mountain.” 

“Then you ought to know if there’s a good place 
for a still anywhere near here,” Jack told him, add- 
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ing, “You see it ought to be some place where the 
smoke wouldn’t show too plain.” 

For several minutes the old Indian smoked in 
silence and they knew that he was searching his. 
memory. 

“Down east side mountain, bout two miles heap 
big cave,” he said at last, as he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe. “She go heap ways back under 
mountain. Make um heap good place make fire 
water.” 

“Can you find it?” Bob asked eagerly. 

“Tnjun find um. See um eight ten year ago.” 

“Then let’s beat it,’ Jack cried eagerly,as he 
jumped to his feet. “That sounds just like the kind 
of a place they would choose,” and even Sicum 
appeared filled with a desire not to waste any more 
time. 

As they rounded the mountain the going became 
hard again as the big pines and spruces grew very 
closely and the underbrush soon became thicker 
than they had ever seen it before. The first mile 
was made in fairly good time but then it became a 
matter of literally forcing their way through step 
by step. 

“T don’t for the life of me see how they could 
get a load of any kind out here,” Jack panted, as he 
paused to wipe the sweat from his face. 

“They must have a secret path, that is, providing 
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there is a still near here,” Bob replied, and then, 
turning to Kernertok he asked: 

“Aren’t we most there?” 

“Heap little ways more.” 

“I sure hope that little is a big heap reversed,” 
smiled Jack in a whisper so low the old Indian could 
not hear. 

They pushed on, the old man leading the way for 
a few minutes longer, then he stopped and with his 
finger on his lips, motioned for them to come up. 
As they reached his side they saw that only a few 
feet ahead was a small clearing. 

“Cave on other side clear place,” he whispered. 
“We stay here, watch um. Mebby see smoke, 
mebby not,” and, followed by the boys, he crept for- 
ward until they were on the very edge of the clear- 
ing, but well hidden in a growth of bushes. 

The clearing was a small one not more than 
twenty feet across and on the other side they could 
see two huge rocks. The entrance to the cave, Ker- 
nertok whispered, was just behind the larger rock. 
For what seemed hours they lay there conversing 
only in whispers, but in reality only a half hour had 
passed, when Kernertok grasped Bob by the arm 
and whispered: 

“See um smoke!” 

“Where?” Bob asked eagerly, straining his eyes. 
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“Bout hundred feet up mountain,” the old man 
said, pointing. 

And now his eyes caught sight of a thin wisp of 
smoke curling lazily up between two mighty spruces. 
Quickly he shook Jack, who had fallen asleep, by 
the arm and pointed it out to him. 

“Tt’s the place sure as guns,” the latter declared 
as he rubbed his eyes. 

“It looks that way,” Bob agreed, “unless it’s 
somebody making a fire on the ground.” 

“Not a chance,” Jack declared. “You couldn’t 
make a fire there without setting the whole woods 
afire.” 

“No doubt you're right,’”’ Bob agreed, and turning 
to Kernertok he added, “I think we’d better get 
back now as soon as we can. If they should catch 
us it would spoil everything.” 

The Indian grunted approval and they were about 
to start when, without the slightest warning, three 
men sprang upon them. They were powerful fel- 
lows and so sudden was the attack that they did not 
have a chance, although the Indian put up a good 
fight; but after a blow had stretched Bob senseless 
this captor sprang to the assistance of the man with 
whom the Indian was struggling, and the two soon 
had him on the ground with his hands tied behind 
his back. As for Jack, he had quietly realized that 
he was no match for the burly ruffian who had 
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seized him and had wisely yielded without a fight 
and had without a word permitted his hands to be 
bound. As the man was making his hands fast 
behind his back, he looked anxiously at Bob, who 
was lying only two or three feet away. Fortunately 
the blow, although sufficient to knock him out, was 
not hard enough to do him any severe injury, and 
in a moment Jack was relieved to see him open his 
eyes and slowly rub his chin. 

“Now we are in a mess,” Bob thought, as his 
senses returned. “I wonder,” he thought, as he was 
roughly jerked to his feet by the largest of the men, 
“how those fellows got so near us without Sicum 
giving us warning,” and then he remembered that 
he had not seen the dog for some time previous to 
the attack. “Hope they haven’t killed him,” he 
thought, as his hands were being secured behind his 
back. 

Up to this time not a word had been spoken, but 
now the man who had struck Bob growled: 

“We'll larn ye to spy on us. Now you come on 
an if yer want ter find out who’s boss round here 
jess yer start sumpin.” 

As they started, each of the men holding one of 
them by the arm, Bob caught the eye of the old 
Indian. Kernertok’s face was the face of despair 
and he knew that the old man was blaming himself 
that he had led them into danger. Bob gave him a 
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reassuring smile as if to let him know that it was 
mot his fault, but the old man bent his eyes to the 
ground and sadly shook his head. 

As they crossed the open space Bob looked back 
and caught sight of the dog standing just on the 
edge of the clearing. He had only time for a 
glance, but he saw Sicum turn and dart off through 
the woods. 

“IT wonder what he’s up to,” he thought, as they 
reached the two big rocks. As Kernertok had said, 
just behind the larger of the rocks was a small open- 
ing into the side of the mountain. 

“Git down an crawl in thar,” one of the men 
ordered, and there was nothing for them to do but 
obey. 

For nearly ten feet they had to creep on their 
hands and knees, but then the passage rapidly grew 
larger and soon they were able to stand up. The 
man who was leading the way carried a lantern and 
by its light they could see that they were in a room or 
chamber some twelve feet high and twenty or more 
feet square. Their hands, which had been untied 
to allow them to creep through the low passage way, 
were now tied again, and they were led to one side 
where a small door opened into another chamber. 
This door, which at the time was open, was equipped 
with a stout bar and as it was made of heavy planks 
they saw that once closed and fastened there would 
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be little chance of getting it open. Through this 
doorway they were roughly pushed, and Bob 
couldn’t help but shudder as he heard the heavy bar 
dropped into place. 

The darkness was intense, not a gleam of light 
showing “anywhere. 

“T wonder how big a place this is,’ Bob whis- 
pered, as he began to grope his way along the wall. 
“Not more than eight feet square,” he announced 
as he completed the circuit, “and the walls are solid 
stone. Well, I guess we might as well sit down and 
take it easy,” he said as he lowered himself to the 
floor. 

At once Kernertok began to reproach himself, but 
they quickly assured him that he was in no way to 
blame. “It’s just one of those things that happen,” 
Jack declared, “and we'll get out some way. I 
don’t believe they'll dare to harm us.” But in real- 
ity he did not feel the assurance which his words 
expressed. He well knew the desperate character 
of some of the halfbreeds who carried on the nefari- 
ous trafficking in liquor near the Canadian border, 
and if ever a case seemed hopeless, this was one, he 
told himself. 

Bob, who was through long practice an adept at 
freeing himself when tied, was certain that he 
would have little trouble in loosing his bonds when- 
ever he wished, but as there was no knowing when 


—— 
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the men would pay them a visit, he thought it would 
be the part of wisdom to wait awhile. 

How slowly the time passed. It seemed to the 
boys that they had sat there in the darkness for 
hours. 

“Let’s see if I can get your watch out of your 
pocket, Jack,” Bob said. “It’s got a luminous face 
and I guess we can see what time it is if I can get 
at it. Too bad one of us hasn’t got his wrist watch 
on,” he added, as he made the attempt. But after 
much fumbling he at last succeeded in getting it out 
and held it so that Jack could see the face. 

“Only three o’clock,” he said. “Gee, I’d have 
bet my last dollar we’d been in here six hours and 
it’s only been a little over an hour. What do you 
know about that?” 

‘After another long period of waiting they sud- 
denly heard the bar being raised and in a moment 
the door was thrown open and the three men 
entered. So blinding was the light even from the 
lantern which one of them carried, in comparison 
with the absolute blackness of the cave, that for a 
moment they sat with blinking eyes. 

“They’re not taking any chances,” Bob thought, 
as he saw that they were all present. 

One of them held the lantern while another exam- 
ined the bonds of their prisoners. 
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“All right,” he annouunced,as he finished the 
inspection. 

“May I ask what you intend doing with us?” 
Bob asked. 

“Ask all yer please,’ snapped the man with the 
lantern. “I reckon ye’ll find out soon enough. It’s 
queer how some folks can’t mind their own business, 
but if they have ter go poking their noses inter ourn, 
they got ter take what’s coming ter ’em.” 

“Well, I warn you that it is known to others that 
‘we were coming here and, if any harm comes to us, 
a pretty thorough search will be made,” Bob said. 

“Huh, well let ’em hunt: they won’t find much 
o’ you when we git through with yer.” 

Bob was not sure whether the man was bluffing 
or not, but he fancied that he caught a look of con- 
cern on his face as he finished his threat, and he felt 
slightly encouraged. 


’ 


“We ain’t a going to hurt yer,” one of the other 
men declared with a fierce grin, but the way in 
which he put the emphasis on the “we” made both 
the boys shudder. 

“Wonder what that fellow meant by that last 
remark?’ Jack remarked after they had gone. 

“Oh, I guess he was just bluffing or trying to 
scare us,’ Bob replied lightly, as though he did not 
consider the matter worthy of consideration. But 
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in his heart he was not so unconcerned as his words 
would indicate. 

Slowly the hours crept by. “It must be most 
midnight,” Jack declared after no one had spoken 
for a long time, but Bob, after a look at the watch 
which he had laid on the floor, announced that it 
was not quite seven. 

“Wonder if they intend to starve us,” Jack 
growled; but before Bob had time to reply they, 
were electrified by the sound of a rifle shot. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SICUM TO THE RESCUE. 


“Dm you hear that shot,” Jack asked. 

“Sure,” Bob replied, straining his ears. “But 
it may not mean anything. Like as not it was one 
of them shooting at a rabbit or something.” 

No other sound was heard for some time and they 
sat with tense nerves wondering what the shot 
might mean. Then, when they had about concluded 
that it was as Bob had suggested, quick footsteps 
approached the door and the bar was lifted. Prob- 
ably neither boy had ever experienced so anxious 2 
minute as that in which they waited to see who the 
person about to enter might be. Would it be a 
friend or one of the whiskey makers? 

Ass the door swung open both of the boys leaped 
up with a cry of joy for, in the doorway stood the 
officer from whom they had parted that morning. 
Even Kernertok gave vent to a grunt of satisfac- 
tion as he too recognized the man. 

“Well, well, you got them and they got you eh,” 
he smiled, as he hastened to untie their hands. 


=. 
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“So it was you fired that shot, or was it one of 
the moonshiners?” Jack asked. 

“It was I all right,” the officer replied, as he un- 
tied the Indian. “Had to wing one of them, but he 
isn’t much hurt: only a flesh wound through the 
arm. But how did they get you?” he asked, as he 
led the way to the other chamber. “Thought I told 
you not to take any chances. Did you try to cap- 
ture them?” 

“Hardly,” Bob laughed, and explained what had 
happened. “But how did you find us?” he asked. 

“Just a minute and I'll tell you,” he said, as he 
stepped to the passageway and, stooping down 
shouted, “Hey, Lou, come in here, let Frank guard 
the prisoners.” 

He had hardly spoken the words when Sicum 
came rushing in through the entrance. The dog 
leaped upon his master as though he had not seen 
him for weeks. 

“Found them all right, Lou,” the officer said, as 
the other joined them. “They were tied up good 
and tight but I guess they didn’t hurt them, eh 
boys?” 

“We're all right thanks to you, but you were sure 
welcome,” Jack grinned. 

“And now I'll tell you how we found you. It 
was this dog,” he said, laying his hand on Sicum’s 
head. “Shouldn’t wonder if you owed your life to 
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him. You see we got back to where we met you 
about three o’clock, and hadn’t been there more than 
ten minutes when this dog came rushing up to us. 
I guessed something was up when I saw that he was 
alone and then when he kept running off a few steps 
and then back again whining all the time, I said, 
‘Boys, the dog wants us to go with him.’ Honestly, 
he actually laughed when he saw that he had made 
himself understood. Well, to make a long story 
short, we got on the move and he led us here. We 
reached the clearing about two hours ago but there 
Was no one in sight so we waited. You see we 
didn’t want to run into any trap. About fifteen 
minutes ago those three fellows came out of the 
cave and the rest was easy as we got the drop on 
them. They showed fight at first, but after I winged 
one of them they saw that we meant business and 
gave up. They’re sure a tough looking trio all 
right.” 

As he finished speaking, both the boys as if actu- 
ated by the same impulse, made a grab at the dog. 
Bob got him first and as he took his shaggy head in 
his arms he sank to his knees where he was joined 
by Jack. There, with the faithful dog between 
them, they thanked God for His care of them. 

“That’s right, boys, God must have sent him to 
us,” said the officer, while Lou nodded silent ap- 
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proval. “Never lose your trust in Him and you will 
always be safe.” 

“And now we must get busy and find out where 
they make the stuff,” and the officer, called Jim, 
threw the rays of his electric flash about the cham- 
ber. “Funny why they boarded up that side and 
put that door in there,” he added, as the light fell 
on the door of the room where they had been im- 
prisoned. “Guess likely they intended it for the 
very use they put it to to-day.” 

At the back part of the chamber there was an 
irregular opening, barely large enough to admit a 
large man. Through this passage Jim went first and 
the others followed. It widened after the first few. 
feet into a large chamber. Their flashlights showed 
them that the room was fully fifty feet in length by 
thirty in width, but it was absolutely empty. 

There must be a passageway leading further into 
the mountain,” Jim declared, as he threw the light 
rays about the chamber. “I guess that’s it,” he said 
a moment later, as the rays fell on a small opening 
on the other side. 

This opening was a mere hole in the solid rock 
and they had to crawl through it on their hands and 
knees. But after they had proceeded in this way for 
fifteen or twenty feet the roof rose and they were 
able to stand erect, although the tunnel remained so 
narrow that they had to walk single file. For fully 
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another hundred feet they went, several times being 
obliged to creep where the ceiling came down to 
within three feet or less of the floor. Finally, on 
turning a sharp corner, they found themselves in a 
third chamber about the size of the first, and the 
flashes showed that here at last was the object of 
their search. One side of the chamber was packed 
with bags of corn, while near the center stood the 
still. 

“What a place for the business,” Jim exclaimed, 
as he took in the details. ‘Talk about natural for- 
tifications, why one man in here could hold an army 
at bay.” 

“And they’ve even got a natural smoke stack,” 
Lou announced, as he pointed to the roof where the 
smoke pipe from the furnace lost itself in a crack in 
the top of the chamber. 

Looking about they soon found an axe and in a 
very few minutes the still was a sad looking mess 
of junk. 

“There,” Jim declared, as he threw the axe on the 
floor, “I don’t think that particular piece of appara- 
tus will ever distill any more poison. “It’s too bad 
to leave all that corn in here but we’ve no way of 
getting it out and, anyway, I guess it would cost 
more than it’s worth for anything except what they 
were using it for.” 


The first thing the boys saw when they were in 


te 
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the open air again was the sight of their three cap- 
tors lined up against one of the big rocks with their 
hands handcuffed. The third officer sat on a small 
stone a few feet in front of them with a Winchester 
across his knees. If looks of hatred could kill, the 
boys would have ended their days then and there, 
and as Sicum came in sight of the three, they, 
showed their anger so plainly that Jim said sternly: 

“Yes, the dog did it. He led us to you, but don’t 
blame him; he was only obeying a natural instinct, 
an instinct by the way that had you followed half 
as well, would have made decent men of you. You 
are citizens of the United States and yet for a few 
filthy dollars you would do all in your power to 
break down her laws. Loyalty is a natural instinct, 
but one which is much more highly developed in 
some dumb brutes than in many men.” 

“Huh, your old United States never did nothin 
for me,” sneered the leader of the three. 

“Then it’s because you never gave it a chance,” 
Jim returned quickly. “But at any rate, the govern- 
ment will give you your board for quite a long 
spell, only you’ll have to work for it,” but the man 
only sneered. 

“Nothing will change a man into a brute, and I 
apologize to all decent brutes, so quickly as liquor 


and the liquor traffic,” Jim said in a low tone ta 


Bob. 
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As it was now nearly eight o’clock and the 
shadows were beginning to gather, they decided 
that it would be best to spend the night there rather 
than risk their captives through the woods in the 
dark. In the first of the three chambers they found 
a fairly good supply of provisions. A fire was 
started just beyond the entrance to the cave and in 
a short time supper was ready. After they had 
eaten, Jim removed the handcuffs from the prison- 
ers, one at a time, and they were given all they, 
wanted to eat. 

The night was cool and they had no blankets with 
them. To be sure they found a number in the cave, 
but they were so dirty that none of the party could 
bring himself to use them. 

“I guess if we keep a good fire going all night 
we'll be warm enough,” Lou said. “We'll make it 
close to the wall of rock there and it’ll reflect the 
heat for some distance. It was arranged that the 
night would be divided into three watches, each of 
the officers standing guard over the prisoners in 
turn. They would not listen to the offer of the boys 
to take their turn. 

“You've done enough,” Jim assured them, “and 
this is our work.” 

While Bob and Jim had been preparing the sup- 
per, the rest of the party had cut a large quantity of 
spruce boughs; and these, when spread on the 
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ground in front of the big fire, made a very fragrant 
as well as a fairly comfortable bed. As Lou had 
surmised, the face of the cliff threw back the heat of 
the fire to such an extent that they slept as warmly 
as they could have wished. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next morning 
the officers tied the prisoners together with a piece 
of rope, which they found in the cave, leaving a 
space of four or five inches between each, so that 
their movements would not be hampered. 

“I’m not going to take a chance of having one of 
these birds give us the slip somewhere in these thick 
woods,” Jim explained to the boys. “They’d take a 
desperate chance to get away, but they won’t get it,” 
he added, as he tied the last knot. 

As for the prisoners, they had maintained a 
moody silence all the morning, even refusing to 
answer when spoken to. 

“Suit yourselves,” Lou had told them. “We're 
not particularly anxious to hear you talk.” 

The return trip was without incident and shortly 
before noon they reached the place where they had 
left their packs. 

“Now we'll have a real dinner and you are our 
guests,” Bob said to the officers. Then to Jack, 
“Jack do your duty,” and the boy laughed as he dug 
his fish line out of his pack and started for the 


brook, 
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“This certainly is a sure enough dinner,” Jim 
declared about an hour later, as he helped himself to 
his third half pound trout, and the other officers 
heartily agreed with him. 

As soon as dinner was over Jim declared that 
they would have to be moving if they were to get 
out to the road before dark. 

“We've got a big car hid in the bushes and if we 
get to it before dark we can land these fellows in 
the Skowhegan jail by ten o’clock,” he explained. 
“And now boys, and you too Kernertok, I want to 
thank you in behalf of the government for finding 
these fellows for us. I’m sorry there’s no reward 
up for them, but just remember that if ever you’re 
in need of friends you’ve got three, who'll stick by 
you, in the revenue service.” 

“Well, I wonder if we'll make it this time,” Jack 
laughed, as the officers with their prisoners disap- 
peared in the direction of the road. “We've been 
side tracked so many times now that I’m beginning 
to think that we'll never get there.” 

“Well it was worth it this time,’ Bob declared, as 
he finished packing the last of the cooking utensils. 
There’ll be that much less liquor floating round and, 
unless I’m a Dutchman, we’ve made some friends 
worth having. Those three are real men, Jack,” he 
added, and the old Indian nodded his head and 
grunted approval. 
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“They sure are,” Jack agreed. “But if we're 
going to get to the treasure cave before dark, we’d 
better get going. I’m afraid something will happen 
if we don’t hurry,” he added as he shouldered his 
pack, 

The climb was harder this time as they had much 
more to carry and it was nearly dark by the time 
they reached the entrance, as they had stopped a 
number of times to rest. 

“Hurrah! We're here at last,” Jack shouted, as 
he threw off his pack. 

“But a long way from the treasure; don’t forget 
the bear,” Bob reminded him. 

It was deemed best not to spend the night too 
near the cave, and after a short search they found a 
good place a few hundred feet away. 

“We'll get to work bright and early in the morn- 
ing,” Bob said, as he climbed into his hammock. 

But when they woke the sky was overcast with 
heavy clouds and Kernertok declared that it was 
going to rain. From past experiences the boys knew 
that when the Indian said it was going to rain it 
usually rained, as a matter of course. And now 
was no exception, for before breakfast was over, big 
drops began to fall and soon the rain was beating 
down in good earnest accompanied by a high wind. 
Beneath a thick spruce they pitched their pup tents, 
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including an extra one which they had brought 
along for Kernertok. 

‘Don’t it beat the bugs,” Jack growled, as he 
drove in the last peg. “First it’s bears, then it’s 
moonshiners and now it’s rain. But,’ he added, a 
bit more cheerfully, “they say that history never 
repeats, so we may be about to the end of interrup- 
tions. I can’t for the life of me think of anything 
else that can happen.” 

“Unless we get carried off in a balloon or some- 
thing like that,” Bob laughed. 

All that day it poured and that night they had to 
sleep in the pup tents where, covered with their rub- 
ber ponchos, they were fairly comfortable; that is, 
as Jack put it, “comparatively speaking.” In the 
morning the storm was still raging with no signs 
of abatement and they were forced to another day 
of idleness, much to their disappointment. 

“I'd like to change quarters with that old bear,” 
Jack said, as, shortly before noon, he came back 
from a fruitless search for dry wood with which to 
start a fire. “I'll bet he’s as snug as a bug in a rug 
and believe me, this water is wet. Do you suppose 
it will ever clear off?” 

“This is the first storm I’ve ever seen but what 
did clear off so there’s hopes,” Bob laughed, as he 
spread some butter on a thick piece of bread. 
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“Heap good day to-morrow,” Kernertok declared, 
as he looked up at the sky. 

And again he was right. During the night the 
wind shifted to the southwest and when they 
awoke shortly before six o’clock the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack, as he crawled out of his 
tent. “Hurry up there, Bob. Get a hustle on, Ker- 
nertok. Let’s get going before a lalapolusa gets 
us.” 

“What kind of an animal is that?” Bob laughed, 
squirming out of his tent feet first. 

“Tt isn’t an animal at all, it’s a state of mind and 
believe me, they’re awful,” Jack replied, his face as 
solemn as he could make it. 

Did you ever spend a night in the woods during 
a rain storm? If not, you have little idea how wet 
things can get. Everything was soaked except what 
they ‘had been able to keep under the ponchos. But 
although everything else was damp their spirits 
were not and they ate a cold breakfast of bread, of 
which they had a single loaf left, and crackers, as 
merrily as though it had been a feast. 

“THadn’t we better wait till it dries off a bit?” Bob 
asked as he saw that Jack was getting ready to start. 

“Not a chance,” he replied in decided tones. “T 
can feel it in my bones that there’s a ring tailed 
squealer on our trail and we’ve got to beat him to it. 
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Besides we can’t get much wetter than we are now, 
can we Kernertok ?” 

“We heap wet. Take heap much time sun dry 
off all heap big trees. Better go now.” 

“You said it,” Jack cried. “Come on, fraid cat, 
it’s two to one.” 

Bob seeing that he was in the minority, laugh- 
ingly gave in declaring that he was neither sugar 
nor salt and could stand it if the others could. 

“But we’ll have to spread these things out to dry 


as soon as we get a chance or they’ll mildew,” he 


declared as he rolled up his tent. 

“Talk about a shower bath, it’s got nothing on 
this,’ Jack laughed as they slowly made their way 
back to the entrance of the cave. 

“T suppose the first thing to do is to find a good 
place to dig the pit,” Bob said when they reached 
their goal. “About how far away ought it to be, 
Kernertok?” he asked turning to the old Indian. 

“Little way off,” he ead casting his eyes about 
him. “Down that way.” 

“That tree looks as though a good eh would 
send it over, doesn’t it?” Jack said as he pointed to 
an enormous maple which stood directly in front of 
the entrance to the cave. 

The tree had been dead for a long time judging 
from its appearance. It was nearly devoid of limbs 


—— 
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and a large hollow in one side near the bottom made 
it look, as Jack had said, very insecure. 

“I wonder if Mrs. Bruin is at home this morn- 
ing,” Bob said as he picked up his pack. 

“Bear not in cave now,” Kernertok declared as 
he examined the ground in front of the opening. 

It will seem strange to the reader perhaps that 
they were not afraid that the bear might attack 
them, but they knew that a bear will always run 
from a man unless wounded or deiending its young. 

After a short search they found a place which 
Kernertok declared to be suitable for the pit. It 
was about two hundred yards from the mouth of 
the cave in a spot where the ground was almost 
level for a space of some twenty feet, and was com- 
paratively free from rocks. 

“First thing is to get things dried out,” Bob 
declared as he threw off his pack and began to un- 
roll it. The others followed his example and soon 
everything was spread out where the sun could get 
at them. 

“Won’t take long in this sun,” Jack declared 
picking up one of the shovels, “And now for the 
dirty work.” 

After the soaking rain the ground was soft near 
the surface and they made the dirt fly rapidly, but 
it became harder as they went down and by the time 
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the hole was a foot deep it was all they could do 
to sink the shovels in. 

“Guess we'll have to use the pick,” Jack grunted 
as he tossed out a stone the size of his head. 

They had brought but two shovels and one pick. 
So one had been resting while the other two were 
working. They were making the pit seven feet 
long by four wide and Kernertok had told them that 
it would need to be not less than ten feet deep. 

“Whew,” Jack said when, after nearly three 
hours of work, they knocked off for dinner. I guess 
we're here for the rest of the summer. Only two 
feet deep and half a day’s work done.” 

“Well, you didn’t expect to dig a hole like this in 
a minute did you?” Bob asked. 

“Er—no, I suppose not, but just think, eight feet 
more,” and he gazed at the hole with a wry face. 

“Never mind old fellow,’ Bob comforted him, 
“It’s getting softer as we get deeper and it won’t 
take so long as you think.” 

As Bob had said the digging got easier as the 
depth increased and by night fall they were down 
not less than six feet. 

“We'll have it done by noon to-morrow,” Bob 
promised as he gazed rather ruefully at a number 
of good sized blisters on his hands, “I say, Kerner- 
tok, he asked, “won’t eight feet be enough? Bears 
aren’t much on the jump, you know.” 
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To their great delight the Indian, after a 
moment’s thought, said that he thought eight feet 
would hold the bear. 

Two very tired boys climbed into their hammocks 
that night soon after dark and an Indian, hardly, 
less tired, rolled himself in a blanket at the foot of 
the tree. It had been a strenuous day for all of 
them as there is no work much harder than digging 
when one is not used to it. 

“Tf the jinx will keep away one more day,” Jack 
said sleepingly just before he drifted off to sleep. 

But it was past noon the next day when Kerner- 
tok announced that the pit was deep enough. It had 
taken longer than they had thought as they had not 
taken into consideration that it is much harder to 
throw a shovelful of dirt eight feet into the air than 
six. But at last the job was done and they breathed 
a sigh of relief as they climbed up the pole which 
served as a ladder. 

“Now for dinner, and then we'll cover it over. 
My, but I’m hungry,” Bob declared, as he dropped 
his shovel and picked up the coffee pot. 

He had hardly spoken the words when a low 
growl from a clump of bushes only a few feet away, 
caused him to glance quickly around. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE TREASURE CAVE. 


“GreaT Scott! It’s the bear!” Bob gasped as he 
dropped the coffee pot. 

“Well, you needn’t be so scared.” Jack, who was 
standing a little to one side and so had a better view, 
laughed. “He’s more frightened than you are and 
is making off as fast as he can make his legs go with 
Sicum at his heels. Hope he doesn’t eat him up.” 

“Sicum take care himself,’ Kernertok said, as he 
started the fire. 

In a few minutes the dog came back looking, as 
jack declared, “as though he had completed a good 
job.” 

As soon as dinner was over they cut a number of 
alder poles long enough to reach the length of the 
pit. These were laid about a foot apart and covered 
with a layer of spruce boughs. Finally the boughs 
were covered with a layer of dried grass and leaves. 
Tt was a long task to get it right and, without the 
aid of the old Indian, it is doubtful if the boys could 
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have carried it through to a successful ending. But 
under Kernertok’s instruction they worked until it 
would have taken a sharp eye to have seen that the 
ground had been disturbed. 

It was after five o’clock when the task was done 
to the old Indian’s satisfaction. They quickly made 
up their packs and were soon ready to leave. 

“Now for the bait,” Bob said,as he took up a 
quart can of molasses and with his knife punched a 
a hole in the end. He then poured some of the 
liquid on a rag which he tossed to the middle of the 
pit. As they made their way back to the cave, he 
left behind him a trail of the sweet liquid, pouring 
the last of it on the ground in front of the cave. 

That night they made camp where they had, as 
_ Jack expreseed it, “spent the rainy season.” 

Day was just breaking when a sound woke Bob 
with a sudden start. ‘‘’Nother thunder storm,” he 
thought, as he sank back in the hammock. But a 
moment later he started up again as the thought 
came to him that thunder storms seldom come in 
the morning and at that instant came a recurrence 
of the sound, a deep snarling growl. “It’s that 
bear,” the thought came to him as he rubbed his 
eyes open. 

“Hey there, you old sleepy head,” he shouted, 
“Don’t you hear that bear howling for you to come 
and boost her out of the pit?” 
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‘“Whasser matter?’ Jack mumbled sleepily, and 
then as the growling began, this time much louder, 
he started up with such suddenness that his ham- 
mock turned and he pitched to the ground. Fortu- 
nately his hammock was only about six feet from 
the ground and, as he landed on all fours in a soft 
spot, he was not hurt. 

Seeing that his brother was not injured by the 
fall, Bob, from his perch a little higher up, called: 

“Do you always get up that way, Jack?” 

“T didn’t get up; I got down,” Jack returned 
laughing. 

“Well, I wouldn’t make a steady practice of it,” 
Bob declared, as he clambered down the tree trunk. 
“You might not strike such a soft spot every time.” 

“White boy heap lucky,” Kernertok, who as Jack 
fell had just returned from a trip to the spring 
declared, shaking his head as he glanced up at the 
hammock and then down to the ground. 

Breakfast was a hurried affair as they were “anx- 
ious to make sure that they had really caught the 
bear. And they really had, as the growls of rage 
assured them as es approached the scene of their 
labors. 

“He's there all right,” Jack, who was in the lead, 
shouted as he parted the bushes and saw that the 


covering was broken through, “and mebby he isn’t 
mad.” 
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“Well, I guess you wouldn’t be in a very amiable 
frame of mind under the same circumstances,” Bob 
remarked, as he stood by his brother’s side and 
down into the pit. 

“He, or rather she, doesn’t seem to appreciate all 
the trouble we went to to avoid killing her, does 
she?” Jack said, as the bear sent forth a blood curd- 
ling growl at the same time clawing the side of the 
pit in a vain effort to climb out. 

“She one heap big feller,” Kernertok said, as he 
too came up for a look at their captive. 

The day bid fair to be very warm and all three 
were perspiring freely as they once more stood in 
front of the entrance to the cave. 

“That old jinx has got to get to work pretty 
lively if he’s going to keep us out this time,” Jack 
laughed, as he wiped the sweat from his face. 

“We're going to get a thunder shower before 
noon,” Bob declared, as he glanced at a dark bank 
of clouds piling up in the west. 

“All right, let it come, we'll be in the cave long 
before it gets here, so it can’t jinx us,” and Jack 
picked up the shovel and pick and started for the 
entrance. 

“White boy no hurry,” and Kernertok caught 
him by the arm. “Might be one more heap big 
bear in there. Injun go first with light. Bob come 
next with gun, then Jack bring shovels.” 
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But Sicum, evidently thinking that his place was 
in the front ranks, got ahead of them all and entered 
first. 

“Sicum tell Injun bear in there,” Kernertok 
assured them as he crawled in closely followed by 
the others. 

But no alarm came from the dog as they slowly 
advanced through the passage. It was a passage- 
way of many turns and a number of times they were 
obliged to get down on all fours where the roof was 
low. After they had covered about a hundred yards 
they suddenly, on turning a sharp corner, found 
themselves in a small chamber. While the roof was 
very high it was only about eight feet across in the 
widest place and they could see by the rays of the 
flash as Kernertok cast them about. 

“Do you think this is the place?” Jack asked. 

“Hardly think so,” Bob replied, as he took 
another flash from his pocket and, by its light, 
examined the place more closely. “I don’t see those 
two rocks which the letter mentioned.” 

“There opening over there,” Kernertok an- 
nounced, as he directed his light on the opposite 
side of the chamber. “Cave go mebby heap more.” 

“We'll go on,” Bob decided after a moment’s 
hesitation. “We can come back here if we don’t 
find anything that looks more promising. By the 
way,” he said suddenly, as the thought struck him, 
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“it’s kinder funny that Sicum hasn’t scented that 
cub.” : 

“Cub, he no be here,” and the old Indian shook 
his head decisively. 

“Perhaps he went out walking with mamma,” 
Jack proposed, and then as the thought struck him 
he added, “After all, you know it may not be the 
same bear at all.” 

The hole, for that was all it was, on the other 
side of the chamber was so small that it was about 
all they could do to squeeze through it. But they 
managed it and almost immediately found them- 
selves in a second chamber much larger than the 
first. 

“Hurrah! This must be it,’ Jack shouted, as he 
threw down his load and flashed his light about. 
“You see there’s no outlet to this room, so it must 
be the one.” 

“T guess you’re right,” Bob agreed. “See, there’s 
the two big rocks one on either side of the place,” 
and he flashed his light on each one in turn. At 
that moment a deep low rumble seemed to shake the 
mountain. 

“There’s your. thunder storm,” Jack declared. 
“But we won’t even get wet in here.” 

“Let’s see,’ Bob remarked, as he took a cord 
from his pocket, “the letter said half way between 
the rocks, didn’t it?” 
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“Right you are, son, but let’s fix these lights so 
that we can see what we’re doing,” Jack proposed, 
and he proceeded to arrange the three flashlights on 
some rocks on three sides of the room in such a way 
that they lighted up the entire chamber fairly well. 
‘As they had brought a half dozen extra batteries 
they had no fear that they would give out before 
they got out of the cave. 

“There, that’s better,” Jack declared, as he fin- 
ished placing them to his satisfaction. 

It was nearly thirty feet between the two stones 
but, with the aid of the cord, they quickly located 
the center point. 

“Tt’s right here,” Jack declared, as he marked the 
place with his foot. 

Digging in the cave proved to be a much more 
dificult task than they had anticipated. The 
ground was almost as hard as stone and they could 
make almost no impression on it with the shovels. 

“Great Scott! We ought to have brought along 
a stick of dynamite,” Jack said as he struggled for 
some minutes with a shovel and had hardly more. 
than scratched the surface. “I'll bet this ground, 
wasn’t so hard when that guy buried it, whatever 
it is.” 

“Probably not,” Bob agreed as he picked up the 
pick. “A hundred years can make a lot of differ- 
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ence even in the floor of a cave, I suppose. “But 
let’s see what I can do with this pick.” 

“My, listen to that thunder. It must be whoop- 
ing it up in good shape outside,’ Jack declared, as 
he stepped to one side to make room for his brother 
with the pick. 

Even with the pick it was hard digging and, after 
they had worked for all of an hour, a hole about 
two feet square and a foot deep was all they had to 
show for their labor. 

“T certainly hope that he didn’t go down more 
than twenty feet or so,” Bob panted, as he stopped 
to get his breath, 

“If he did I see where we spend the rest of our 
natural lives here,”’ Jack grinned, as he took Bob’s 
place, and Kernertok said: 

‘Dirt heap like rock. Dig um heap hard.” 

“You said it,” Jack laughed, as he began to ply 
the pick. 

As the hole grew deeper the ground seemed to 
get harder, if such a thing were possible, and by the 
time another hour had passed they had increased 
the depth only by a few inches. 

“T never knew that dirt could be so hard,” Jack 
declared, as Kernertok spelled him. How do you 
account for it, Bob?” 

“T don’t account for it at all except that, in some 
way, the dirt is slowly changing to stone. It’s 
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more like stone than dirt anyhow,” he added, as he 
picked up a piece and looked closely at it. 

- They worked awhile longer and then Jack de- 
clared that he was hungry. As they had expected 
to be in the cave but a short time they had left all 
their provisions covered with the ponchos under a 
tree outside of the cave. As the others readily 
acknowledged themselves to be in the same state, 
they decided to go out and get dinner before pro- 
ceeding farther with the work. 

“It’s apt to take us all day at the rate we’re 
going,” Jack declared as he threw down his shovel. 

“And then some,” Bob agreed. 

Leaving the tools and taking only the flashlights 
and the rifle they retraced their steps. 

“Funny I can’t see any light,” Jack said a few 
minutes later as he, being in the lead turned, what 
he thought was the last corner. “My gracious,” he 
cried, as he saw that he was right, having come to 
the point where they had to crawl through on their 
hands and knees. Somebody has plugged the open- 
ing up.” 

“You’re crazy, man,” Bob said, as he pushed 
himself in front of his brother. But he quickly had 
to acknowledge that Jack was right, for only a few 
thin streaks of light came through where there 
should have been a clear opening. “Wait a minute 
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till I see what it is,” he said as he got down on his 
hands and knees. 

He was back in a few minutes and as Jack flashed 
his light in his face he knew that something serious 
had happened. 

“What is it,” he asked anxiously, 

For a moment Bob made no reply, then: 

“That top rock has fallen down between the other 
two and we’re penned in,” he said in low tones. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
TRAPPED, 


As Bob spoke the words he looked at Jack and 
Jack looked at him and then they both looked at 
Kernertok. 

“Heap bad,” he grunted, shaking his head. 

“We'll have to dig out under the rock,” sug- 
gested Jack, but Bob shook his head. 

“That passage is solid rock, floor sides and roof,” 
he said sadly. “We couldn’t get through it with 
the tools we’ve got in a hundred years.” 

“What will we do then?” 

“Unless we can find some other way out it looks 
as though we would have to stay in till someone 
comes to our rescue,” Bob said slowly. 

“And we may be—” Jack started to say but 
stopped and substituted, “Oh, well, while there’s 
life there’s hope you know. Let’s get busy and see 
if we can find any other way out. No use to stand 
here and think about it.” 


Slowly they retraced their steps, examining every 
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foot of the way if perchance there might be some 
branch passage which they had failed to notice 
before. But there was none, so far as they were 
able to discover, and it was a very much worried, 
not to say, alarmed trio which finally found them- 
selves back in the treasure cave. The catastrophe 
had driven all thoughts of the treasure from their 
minds and they at once set about a thorough exami- 
nation of the chamber. But the only opening they 
could find was the one through which they had 
entered. 

“What do you suppose made that rock come 
down?” Jack asked, as they gave up the search and 
threw themselves on the floor, all except the Indian 
who continued to examine the walls, 

“Tt’s hard to say,” Bob replied. “I couldn’t see 
a thing.” 

“Well, it seems mighty strange that it has hung 
there for at least a hundred and fifty years only to 
fall down while we were in here,” Jack declared, 
“and I'll bet my last dollar that human hands had 
something to do with it.” 

“What do you mean?” Bob asked quickly. 

“T mean that Nip and Jake had something to do 
with it. You know Father said they hadn’t been 
caught and how do we know that they haven’t been 
watching all the time?” 

“But I hardly think that they could have done 
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it, even if what you say is true,’ Bob said after a 
moment’s thought. 

“I don’t know as they could, but that stone didn’t 
look any too safe to me,” Jack returned. “Looked 
as though a breath of wind would blow it down, but 
of course that’s all bosh, but I believe two men 
might have done it.” 

“You may be right, but it doesn’t make much dif- 
ference to us just at present what did it: the big 
question is how are we going to get out?” 

“Suppose you answer it,” Jack said dryly, as 
Kernertok came and sat down in front of them. 

“Wall him heap solid,” he said mournfully. 

“Better put out those lights,” Bob said. “We’ve 
used up three of the batteries already and no know- 
ing how long we may need them, and we can talk 
just as well in the dark.” 

So, for what seemed a long time, they sat there 
in the darkness and considered the situation from 
every angle but they ended where they began. 

“It looks rather like the end for us,” Jack said as 
he stretched himself out on the hard floor. 

“Never say die, you know,” Bob said as cheer- 
fully as he could, adding: 

“We've been in some pretty tight places before 
and come out right side up with care, and somehow 
I feel that God will bring us out of this; at any rate 
T’m going to ask Him,” and he offered up a short 
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but fervent prayer that He who marks the spar- 
row’s fall would watch over and keep them safe. 

“The prayer gave them all new courage and they, 
made another search in the hope that they had 
missed something the other time. But the result 
was the same. There was no way out. 

For some time they sat in silence, each busy with 
his own thoughts. After a while Jack asked: 

“Ts it my imagination or is the air getting bad in 
here?” 

“T was just about to ask you the same thing,” Bob 
replied. “It’s certainly getting muggy. Let’s go 
out by the entrance. There'll enough air come in 
through the cracks, I guess, to keep it fresh there, 
and perhaps the air in here will freshen up a bit 
after a while.” 

So they went back and sat down as near the 
entrance as they could get. Here the air was good 
and fresh and as their heads cleared they once more 
began to discuss the situation. 

“How long do you think we can hold out here,” 
Jack asked. “I suppose it'll be all of a week from 
the time we left home before the folks begin to get 
anxious about us, and it'll be a day or two more 
before they start to hunt us up.” 

Bob, in his own mind, doubted their ability to live 
without food or water until their father would find 
them. He realized that it might be weeks before 
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searchers would locate the cave, but he answered 
Jack as cheerfully as he was able, telling him that 
men had lived for weeks without food. But he was 
far from feeling the cheerfulness he assumed. 

“What time is it?” Jack asked after some time 
had passed. 

“Fight o’clock,” Bob replied after a glance at 
his watch. 

“Gee, and it seems as though we had been in here 
a week already. I’d give a whole lot for a drink of 
good cold water,” and the boy heaved a sigh as he 
stretched out on the hard floor. “Well, if we can’t 
eat or drink perhaps we can sleep, so here goes.” 
And in almost no time he had gone to the land of 
Nod. 

Kernertok was not long in following his example 
but for a long time Bob could not sleep. The 
Indian had said but little since they had learned of 
their imprisonment. From past experiences he had 
a great deal of trust in the old Indian and he could 
not but believe that in time he would find a way out. 
It did not seem possible that they were destined to 
end their lives in such a way. Finally, after breath- 
ing another earnest prayer, he too slept. 

Thin streaks of light were making their way in 
between the cracks when he awoke and he knew that 
they had slept the night through. A flash of the 


eV 
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light showed him that Jack still slept but the Indian 
was not in sight. 

“Guess he’s gone to see if he can find anything 
we overlooked,” he thought as he got to his feet 
very carefully so as not to wake Jack. “The more 
he sleeps the less he will suffer,” he thought. But 
at that instant the boy opened his eyes. 

“T just dreamed that we were back at the cabin 
eating trout and biscuit,” he moaned, rubbing his 
eyes. 

‘Bob knelt down and put his arm around him. 
“Never mind, old man,” he whispered, “we'll find 
a way out.” 

Just tHén Kernertok returned. ‘A shake of the 
head answered the question in Bob’s glance as he 
flashed his light. 

“Not yet,” the old Indian said, “but white boys 
keep heap brave. God show Injun way out after 
while.” 

Somehow the assurance in the old man’s voice 
put new courage into their hearts. No one spoke 
of hunger and thirst, though each knew that the 
others were suffering. 

“Come, white boys must take heap big look 
again,” Kernertok said as he put his arm about Jack 
and lifted him to his feet. “Be too weak soon,” he 
warned them. 
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So once more they went back to the treasure 
chamber carefully scanning every foot of the way. 
So thoroughly did they search that they were all of 
an hour in making the trip. Once more in the 
chamber they found the air fairly fresh, but they 
well knew that it would not long remain so if they 
stayed there. So they lost no time but proceeded to 
examine the walls once more, not because they had 
any real hope that they had overlooked any chance, 
but they all felt that they must leave no stone un- 
turned, 

For another hour they carefully went over every 
foot of the walls, striking them with the handle of 
the shovel to see if they could locate a spot where a 
hollow sound would indicate a secret passage. But 
at the end of the hour, the air was getting bad rap- 
idly and they were forced to give up. Sadly they 
made their way back to the entrance, and almost too 
weak to stand both boys threw themselves on the 
ground. The old Indian tried to comfort them, but 
although they uttered no complaint, it was plain to 
him that they were rapidly giving way under the 
strain. How his heart ached for them and how 
gladly would he have given his life if it would save 
them. Finally the boys slept though fitfully. Then 
the old Indian got onto his knees and, with one hand 
resting on the head of his dog, who lay panting 
beside him, he lifted his heart to God and who can 
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doubt that the simple petition reached the ear of 
The Giver of all Life. 

His prayer ended, he stole away in the darkness 
leaving the two boys moaning in their dreams. 

He returned some two hours later and, seeing 
that the boys still slept, shook Bob gently. The boy 
awoke at once and the Indian placed his hand over 
his mouth, as a warning for him not to disturb 
Jack. 

“Injun think he found way,” he whispered in 
Bob’s ear. “Mebby not. Don’t want to get Jack 
hope. Need Bob’s help. You come.” 

Bob got to his feet quietly, his heart pounding so 
that he feared it would wake his brother, and fol- 
lowed Kernertok. 

“What have you found?” he asked eagerly, as 
soon as they were a short distance away. 

“Tnjun show,” was all he said as he led the way 
as rapidly as Bob could follow. They had almost 
reached the treasure chamber before he came to a 
stop. By the light of his flash he pointed to a spot 
just ahead where the pick was sticking into a crack 
in the wall. 

“Heap big stone loose there. Injun not strong 
enough to get out. White boy help.” While Ker- 
nertok was speaking Bob was examining the wall. 
He could see that the stone, to which the Indian 
referred, was separate from the rest of the wall. 
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This, in itself, was not enough to even cause com- 
ment, but, as he put his face down to get a close 
look, he felt a distinct current of cool air. 

“Tt’s a way out if we can only move the rock, 
and if it’s big enough,” he declared, as he took hold 
of the pick handle. 

He could move the rock easily but as soon as he 
let go to get a fresh hold with the point of the pick 
it would settle back into its original position. 

“Get some little pieces of rock,” he said, and as 
the Indian picked up two of these fragments, he 
added, ‘Now when I move it stick a piece in the 
crack and perhaps it will hold it.” 

The plan worked to perfection, and after a few 
minute’s hard work, first at one side of the stone 
and then at the other, it fell out, revealing an open- 
ing large enough for a good sized man to crawl 
through. Bob was much excited, especially when 
he felt a strong draft of air pouring from the 
opening. 

“How did you find it?” he asked. 

“Great Father told Injun put face there. Injun 
feel air,’ and the two sank on their knees and 
thanked God. 

“I must get Jack and then we'll lose no time,” 
Bob cried, as he started off as fast as he could go. 

“Jack, Jack,” he called, as soon as he thought the 
boy could hear him. 


—— 
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“Wake up. We've found a way out.” 

Jack was on his feet by the time Bob got to him. 
“Do you really mean it?” he asked. 

“We hope so,” Bob replied, a little less enthusi- 
astically, as the thought struck him that it was by 
no means sure that they would be able to escape 
through the newly found opening. But he told 
Jack what they had found and together they quickly, 
made their way back to the spot where Kernertok 
was waiting. 

“We'll take the pick and shovel,’ Bob declared, 
as he started to enter the passage. But Kernertok 
stopped him and insisted that he go first. After a 
moment he yielded the point and the old man, flash- 
light in hand, crawled in, closely followed by the 
boys, Bob with the pick and Jack with the shovel. 
Sicum, by his master’s order, brought up the rear. 
For a long time they were forced to creep on hands 
and knees, as the passage was not more than three 
feet high at any point and in places the roof came 
so near the floor that they were obliged to stretch 
out at full length and squirm through. The floor 
was very uneven and strewn with rocks of various 
sizes and this made their progress slow. Soon they 
noticed that the passage had assumed a distinct 
downward slope, and at about the same time the 
roof became high enough for them to stand erect. 
This was most encouraging as they had feared that 
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they would reach a place where it came so near to 
the floor that they would be unable to get through. 
They now made better progress. It was still very 
narrow, in places the rocks on either side being so 
near together that they left barely room for them 
to pass. 

“We must be getting down pretty near the bot- 
tom of the mountain,” Jack declared, as he stumbled 
over a rock and only saved himself from falling by 
catching hold of Bob’s arm. 

At that moment Kernertok, who was a few feet 
in advance, stopped and held up his hand. 

“Hark,” he whispered. 

For a moment both boys held their breath, then, 
at the same moment they shouted: 

“It’s water!” 

They rushed forward, almost tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness. The sound grew louder 
and finally, as they turned a sharp corner, the flash 
showed them a tiny stream trickling from a crack 
in the wall of stone. It was a very small stream, 
hardly as large as a lead pencil, but to them it 
seemed like a river. 

“Drink heap little. Make sick,” Kernertok cau- 
tioned them, as they rushed forward. 

Did anything ever taste as good as that cold 
water? It took all their will power to heed the old 
Tndian’s words, and even he himself seemed loath 
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to take his own advice. But the water put new life 
into them and made them feel, as Jack expressed it, 
like a two-year-old. They remained there for an 
hour, slowly sipping the water and regaining their 
strength. Then Kernertok announced that they, 
must be on their way. 

They had gone but a short distance when the 
Indian held up his hand and stopped. 

“Heap bad,’ Bob heard him mutter, as he came 
up. 

“What is it?” he asked, a note of despair in his 
voice. 

Kernertok made no reply but took him by the arm 
and, throwing the light downward, pointed just 
beyond his feet. What he saw made the boy shud- 
der, for there, not more than four feet from where 
they stood, the trail broke off. Bob threw himself 
down at full length, and squirmed forward until he 
could throw the light from his flash over the edge. 
Fully twenty feet below he could see that the pas- 
sage way continued, but it was a perpendicular 
drop, without, so far as he could see, a single foot 
hold. 

“TI guess it’s the end,” he groaned, as he drew 
back. “We can never get down there without a 
rope.” 

“Injun got some,” Kernertok announced doubt- 
fully, as he pulled a ball of cord from his pocket. 
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“We'll have to make it do,” Jack declared, as he 
threw his light about him. “If we double it 1 guess 
it’ll hold.” 

“But will it be long enough?” Bob asked anx- 
iously. 

“Tt’ll have to be,” Jack replied grimly. ‘We can 
drop the last few feet if we have to,” he added. 
“But where are we going to fasten it?” 

This was indeed a serious problem but Kernertok, 
after a short search, solved by tying the two ends 
around a long thin rock and then wedging the stone 
between two large rocks, which fortunately were 
near the sdge. 

“She hold heap,” he grunted, pulling on the cord 
with all his strength to test it. 

When dropped over the edge the cord reached 
about half way to the bottom but did not cause them 
any worry as it meant a drop of only five or six 
feet. After some discussion it was decided that Bob 
should go first, and he carefully lowered himself 
over the edge, all three of them praying that the 
cord would stand the strain. Hand over hand he 
went down, and as he reached the end of the cord 
he let go and dropped lightly to the floor below. 

“All right,” he shouted. “Come on Jack, and in 
another minute his brother was by his side. 

Kernertok now pulled up the cord and, untying it 
from the rock, fastened one end about Sicum’s body 
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and carefully lowered the dog into Bob’s arms. 
Then, drawing up the cord, he fastened it as before 
and soon dropped beside them. 

“Tt seems a lot like burning our bridges behind 
us,” Bob said, as he glanced at the dangling cord. 
“T doubt if we could get back there if we wanted 
to.” 

For some distance the passage was nearly level 
and Bob said that he guessed they had struck bot- 
tom; but after they had gone a half mile or more, 
it began to slope down once more. As they stum- 
bled along he noted that the roof of the passage, 
which was some thirty or more feet from the floor 
at the point where they had started after climbing 
down the cord, was rapidly getting lower, and 
before long they were obliged to crawl on hands 
and knees again. But, just as they were beginning 
to lose heart once more, they suddenly found them- 
selves in a large chamber thirty or more feet in 
diameter. A hasty survey of the room, with the aid 
of the flashlights, disclosed no exit other than that 
through which they had come. 

“T guess it’s a case of, ‘out of the frying pan into 
the fire,’ ”’ Jack said, but he had hardly gotten the 
words out before Kernertok cried: 

“Tnjun see hole.” 

On closer examination it was seen that there was 
an exit from the chamber at the opposite side from 
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where they had entered, but it was too small for 
even Sicum to squeeze through. A hasty though 
thorough search, however, disclosed no other open- 
ing, and despair seized them. To feel so certain of 
‘success and now to be blocked seemed more than 
they could bear. But before they had time to give 
way to their feelings, Kernertok, who had been 
examining the hole more closely called: 

“Wall heap thin here. We dig um through.” 

They at once saw that the wall of the chamber on 
the side where the hole was, was not rock but dirt 
and a dig with the shovel showed that it was not at 
all hard. 

“We'll dig through this in a hurry,” Jack de- 
clared, as he started to make the dirt fly. ‘That is,” 
he added, as he stopped after a moment to get his 
breath, “if it isn’t too far.” 

They were far from strong and, as only one 
could work at a time, they took short shifts. To 
their great joy they soon found that it was only 
about two feet through the wall into a second cham- 
ber, and they soon had enlarged the hole sufficiently 
to permit them to squeeze through. Jack went first 
and as he threw the rays of his light about him, he 
gave a great cry of joy. 

“We're out,” he shouted, for he recognized the 
chamber in which he now stood. It was the cave 
of the moonshiners. There before him lay the 
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wreckage of the still, just as he had seen it a few 
days before. 

Bob, Kernertok and Sicum were with him in an 
instant and, with one accord, they fell on their knees 
and thanked God for their deliverance. 

“We've come right through the mountain,” Bob 
declared, as he got up. 

“T don’t care so much where we’ve come from as 
where we're going,” Jack laughed, as he grabbed 
Bob by the hand. “Have you forgotten that there’s 
eats in the outer cave?” and he started as fast as he 
could go for the exit on the other side of the 
chamber. 

“Those stars certainly look good to me.” It was 
several hours later and they were stretched out on 
the ground in front of the entrance to the cave. 
They had eaten sparingly of the food which they 
had found in the cave, Kernertok warning them to 
be careful as they had been so long without nour- 
ishment. Jack was talking and, as he shifted to a 
more comfortable position he added, “I tell you 
Bob, I thought awhile back that we’d never see 
them again.” 

Night had been close at hand when they had won 
their way out, and they had decided to spend it 
there. About ten o'clock they prepared and ate 
another meal, and shortly after, in the reflected 
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glow of a fire built against the wall of the mountain, 
they drifted off to a sleep of pleasant dreams. 

After a hearty breakfast they picked out from the 
moonshiners’ stores enough food to last them dur- 
ing the day and soon after set out for the other side 
of the mountain. They were by no means restored 
to their accustomed strength and they planned to 
take the entire day for the trip, stopping to rest 
whenever they felt like it. They had not realized 
to what an extent their fast had sapped their vital- 
ity, and the periods of rest came with increasing 
frequency as the day passed. But at last, just as 
the first hint of nightfall stole over the great forest, 
they once more stood in front of the entrance to the 
treasure cave and discovered the cause of their im- 
prisonment. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE TREASURE AT LAST—CONCLUSION. 


Tue dead stump of the giant maple was no longer 
standing as a sentinel before the entrance to the 
cave but was lying flat on the ground, the end rest- 
ing on the stone which had shut them in. It was 
plain to be seen that the tree had been struck by 
lightning and, in falling, had knocked the top stone 
from its resting place. 

“So it wasn’t Nip after all,” Jack declared, as he 
stood gazing at the fallen tree. 

“T wonder if we can move that stone,” Bob 
mused, as he sprang to the top of it and examined 
its position. “If we only had a crowbar I believe 
we could manage it,” he added, as he jumped down. 

“Stone heap big,” Kernertok declared, shaking 

his head. “But we move um in morning. No work 
to-night. White boys heap tired.” 

“You said it,” both of the boys spoke at the same 
time. “We'll wait till morning before we tackle 


that job,” Bob declared. 
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They quickly retrieved their packs and made their 
way to their former camping place where they spent 
the night. From time to time low fierce growls 
told them that the bear was still a prisoner. 

“Poor old fellow, I guess he’s about given up 
hope,”’ was Jack’s last thought before he fell asleep. 

After breakfast the next morning, they felt nearly 
if not quite in their usual physical condition and as 
for their spirits, they were never in better working 
order. 

“The first thing to do,” Bob declared, as they 
again stood beside the fallen tree, “is to get some 
poles strong enough to use as levers. It won’t be 
very hard to push that tree over, but I tell you it’s 
going to be some job to move that stone.” 

They were not long in finding what they needed 
but, with their small hatchet, it was considerable of 
a job to cut down and trim the small trees they had 
selected. But when it was done they had, as Jack 
declared, “three excellent substitutes for crowbars.” 
Using the poles as levers they made short work of 
shoving to one side the dead maple but the stone, as 
Bob declared, “was a horse of another color.” It 
was roughly rectangular in shape, about five feet 
long, two feet and a half wide and three feet high, 
and it appeared to be tightly wedged in between the 
other two stones. 

“Get round stick under end,” was Kernertok’s 
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suggestion, as they stood looking at it, and the boys 
were quick to see that it was the only practical way 
to tackle the job. They had to use the hatchet to 
dig out under the end of the stone in order to secure 
a hold for the levers. Then Bob and the Indian, 
using the long poles as levers, raised the end up 
enough to enable Jack to slip under it a round stick 
about three inches thick. 

“She isn’t stuck as tight as I feared,” Bob re- 
joiced, as he pulled his lever out. ‘Now if we can 
all get a purchase in behind there she ought to 
come out.” 

The back upper edge of the stone was almost but 
not quite flush with the wall of the mountain and 
it took over an hour, using the hatchet as the only 
tool they had to enlarge the space sufficiently to 
admit the ends of the poles. But it was accom- 
plished at last and under the force of their combined 
efforts the big stone slowly began to move. 

“Hurrah! she’s coming,” Jack shouted, giving a 
mighty tug on his lever. 

It was hard work but they kept at it, wedging in 
stones to give the proper purchase as the stone, inch 
by inch, gave way. 

“There, that’s far enough,” Bob declared at last, 
as he threw down his pole and wiped the sweat from 
his face. 

By this time they were all hungry and they de- 
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cided by unanimous vote, to eat before again enter- 
ing the cave. 

“I don’t much like the idea of all of us going into 
that cave again,” Bob declared, when at last they 
were ready to make another try tor the treasure. 
“You see,” he explained, “that jinx may be still on 
the job and the first thing we know the inountain 
will turn upside down or something else will hap- 
pen and we'll be penned in again.” 

“Let’s leave Kernertok outside to watch and then 
if she gets to tipping he can sit on the edge and hold 
her down,” Jack laughed. 

After some talk it was decided that they would 
adopt Jack’s plan and leaving the old man on guard 
the two boys squeezed through the small opening 
and soon found themseives back in the treasure 
cave. 

“I sure hope that it isn’t down much deeper,” 
Jack declared, as he began work with the pick. 
“It'll take a whole lot of treasure to make good for 
what we’ve been through,” he added after a few 
blows. 

So hard was the ground that an hour’s labor in- 
creased the depth of the hole only a few inches. 

“I don’t believe there’s a thing here.” Bob threw 
his shovel down and wiped the moisture from his 
face. ‘“‘We’re down two good feet and it don’t 
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seem likely that he would have gone any deeper 
than that.” 

“I think you’re right about the depth part,” Jack 
agreed, “but perhaps we haven’t struck just the 
right spot. You know he might not have buried it 
exactly in the center. Like as not he just guessed 
at it.” 

“You may be right,” Bob agreed. “Anyhow we 
won't give up till we’ve had another try, but hon- 
estly I think it’s a waste of time to go any deeper.” 

For another hour they worked enlarging the hole 
on all four sides, but at the end of that time nothing 
had come to light. 

“[’'m going to quit,” Jack declared. “I don’t 
believe there’s anything here, and the air is getting 
bad. Don’t you notice it?” 

“Well, it isn’t exactly what you call fresh, Bob 
agreed. “We'll quit for the day anyhow.” 

Kernertok did not have to ask them if they had 
found it, for the discouraged look on their faces, 
as they crawled out of the hole, told him of their 
failure. 

“T say, Bob, what day is it?’ Jack asked, as they, 
walked slowly back to camp. 

“Why, let’s see, it must be Saturday,” he replied 
after a moment’s reckoning. 

“That means that we can’t work any to-morrow,” 
Jack declared, “But,” he added, “the rest’ll do us 
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good and we'll have one more try Monday morn- 
ing.” 

They made the next day a day of rest in the 
strictest sense of the word, hardly stirring from the 
spot except in the afternoon when, at Bob’s sugges- 
tion, they paid a visit to the bear pit. Mrs. Bruin 
was at home and, judging from the manner in 
which she growled and snarled at their approach, 
still in good health. 

“Do you think she’s suffering from hunger, Ker- 
nertok?” Bob asked anxiously, as he stood looking 
down into the pit. 

“She heap fat. No hurt long time,” the Indian 
assured them, and both boys felt much relieved. 
Cruelty to dumb animals had always been abhorrent 
to them and they had both been much concerned 
lest the bear suffer. 

“This morning’s going to settle it so far as we’re 
concerned,” Bob declared, as he struck the first blow 
the next day. 

As he spoke the point of the pick struck a spot 
softer than usual and as he heaved at the handle he 
was electrified to see the corner of a small black 
object heave into sight. 

“We've found it,” he shouted, almost wild with 
excitement, as he tugged to get the thing out. 
“Here it is,” he added a moment later, holding up 
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for Jack’s inspection a small but heavy box about 
four inches square and two thick. 

And to think that the very first whack got it,” 
Jack cried, dancing about in his excitement. ‘Why, 
couldn’t we have struck that spot Saturday?” 

“Never mind about that,” Bob broke in. “We 
struck it that time and that’s enough.” 

Again, as they crept out of the opening, Kerner- 
tok had no need to question them. The look of 
exultation on their faces told the story, and he 
showed as much excitement as his stoical nature 
would permit, which wasn’t much, as Jack declared 
later. 

A hasty examination showed them that the box 
was of copper and would undoubtedly have to be cut 
open with a chisel, so they decided to wait until they 
reached home before attempting it. 

“T guess it won’t hurt us to wait a few hours 
longer,” Bob said, as he picked up his cap, and, fol- 
lowed by the others, started for camp. “Let’s get 
packed as soon as we can, then we'll have to find a 
way to get the bear out, and then we'll make tracks 
for home.” 

“And let’s hope the bear won’t make tracks for 
us,” Jack laughed, as he rolled up his hammock. 

In less than half an hour everything was ready 
and, following Kernertok’s suggestion, they took 
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the packs some distance down the mountain where 
they left them at the foot of an extra lofty spruce. 

“Mebby have to run heap fast. Bear he be heap 
hungry,” Kernertok had explained to them as the 
reason for not taking the packs with them when 
they went to release the bear. 

Then they returned to the pit, taking with them 
the rifle as a precaution, in case the bear should . 
chase them. It took them some time to find what 
they wanted, but finally they located a log about 
twelve feet long and six inches or more thick. It 
had evidently been cut down not a great while past 
for some unknown reason and then abandoned, as 
the branches had not been trimmed off. 

They were obliged to cut off some of these before 
they could drag the tree through the woods and, as 
they had dulled the hatchet greatly in getting the 
stone away from the mouth of the cave, it was a 
tiresome and long dragged out process. But at last 
Kernertok declared that it would do and they started 
to haul it to the pit some fifty feet distant. It was 
about all they could do to get it there, but at last the 
task was finished, but not until they were all pretty 
well tired out. 

“Are you sure that she'll be able to climb out, 
Kernertok?” Bob asked, as they rested by the edge 
of the pit. 

“She climb um. Take some time. We get good 
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start, run heap fast,” was the Indian’s reply and 
trusting in his old friend’s judgment, the boy dis- 
missed the fear which had given him some anxiety, 
that the bear might not be able to get out after all, 
from his mind. 

After they were well rested they pulled the sap- 
lings from the top of the pit leaving the way clear 
for the log to fall. They then rolled it close to the 
edge and when all was ready Bob gave it the final 
push which dropped the larger end down to the bot- 
tom. Then they ran, or rather pushed their way as 
rapidly as possible through the thick woods. They, 
did not pause until they had covered several hun- 
dred feet, then, at a signal from Kernertok, they 
came to a halt and listened. Almost immediately, 
the faint sound of the cracking of underbrush came 
to their ears. 

“She out. Tell in minute she come this way,” 
Kernertok said. “She no come,” he announced a 
moment later, as the sound grew fainter. 

“I guess she’s willing to call it quits if we are,” 
Jack laughed, as they started off again. 

They stopped at the foot of the mountain for din- 
ner and ate practically the last of their provisions. 

“That’s what I call coming out about even,” Jack 
laughed, as he finished the last of a can of beans. 
“Tt’s lucky that we’ve finished up the job.” 
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“Provided that jinx of yours doesn’t show up 
again,” Bob smiled. 

“T guess that jinx is laid by the heels now,” Jack 
laughed, “and besides I’ve got my fingers crossed,” 
he added, holding up his hand. 

“It’s a pity you didn’t cross them a few days 
ago,” Bob declared, as he slung his pack on his back. 
“But,” he added, as he started off, “about the only 
thing I can think of that can very well happen to us 
now is to find that somebody has swiped the car.” 

But when some four hours later they reached the 
road, they found the car as they had left it. 

“Thank goodness for that,” Jack almost shouted, 
as he dug the cells from their hiding place. “Ever 
since you spoke of some one stealing the car my 
heart has been in my mouth. Just remember that 
we've got nothing to eat and I’ve missed enough 
meals in the last few days to last me the rest of my 
natural life.” 

“Hold up there,’ Bob laughed. “You’re getting 
your figures of speech mixed up a bit. How do you 
think that meals which you’ve missed could last 
you any—” 

But Jack threw a handful of waste, with which 
he was wiping off the cells, and Bob had to duck 
sharply to avoid being hit in the face. ; 

“You know what I mean,” Jack laughed, as he 
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picked up the waste, “and that’s the main object of 
language, I reckon.” 

“White boy drive big heap fast,” Kernertok 
gasped a little later, as Bob swung the car around a 
sharp curve. 

“T guess you're right,” he replied, as he slowed 
down a bit. “But I’m in such a hurry to get home 
that I didn’t realize how fast I was going. No use 
to run any risks now,” and he drove the rest of the 
way at a more moderate pace, though as Jack re- 
marked, “he didn’t exactly crawl along.” 

The family had just finished supper as they drove 
in the yard, and Mr. Golden had just come out onto 
the porch. 

“Hello, there! he hailed them. “What luck?” 

“We don’t know yet, but we found a small box,” 
Bob replied, as he jumped out of the car. “We 
didn’t stop to open it,” he explained. 

“Anything left in the dining room?” shouted 
Jack, as he handed the box to his father. 

“TI guess there’s plenty,” Mr. Golden laughed, as 
he followed them into the house. “Is that what you 
found?” he asked, as soon as they were seated at 
the table. 

“That’s it, sir, and believe me we’ve earned what- 
ever there is inside it,’ Jack replied. 

Of course Jack’s statement demanded an expla- 
nation and as they ate the boys gave the family an 
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account of their adventures. Mrs. Golden paled 
slightly and the tears came to her eyes as they told 
of their imprisonment in the cave, although they 
made as light of it as they could without departing 
from the truth. 

“I declare, I don’t believe I’ll dare to trust you 
out of my sight again,” she said, when they had 
finished. And even Mr. Golden looked grave as he 
said: 

“That was a pretty close one, I’m afraid.” 

“Come on, hurry up you slow pokes. Are you 
going to eat all night? I want to see what’s in that 
box,” Edna said, passing Jack his third helping of 
rice pudding. 

“There’s woman’s curiosity for you,’ Bob 
laughed, pushing back his chair. “But,” he added, 
as he got up, “I’m a bit anxious to see it myself. 
Wait till I get a chisel and we'll soon have it open.” 

All bent forward eagerly as, after Bob had suc- 
ceeded in breaking the lock, the lid was pried up. 
‘At first sight the box contained nothing but a hand 
full of cotton batting, but as Bob pulled it out a 
ring fell to the table. Edna caught it up with a cry 
of delight and no wonder, for it was set with a mag- 
nificent diamond of nearly two carats weight. 

As Bob picked the cotton apart a second ring and 
finally a third fell on to the table. The diamonds in 
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the other two were slightly smaller than the first 
but all were beautiful stones. 

“It’s no wonder that man did not want the Brit- 
ish to get them,” Mrs. Golden declared, as she 
slipped one of the rings on her finger. “They cer- 
tainly are beauties, but I wouldn’t have my boys 
risk their lives for a hundred of them.” 

“And I wouldn’t go through that experience 
again for all the diamonds in the world,” Jack 
whispered to Bob, but he said it too low for his 
mother to hear. 

“Oh, by the way, Father,” Bob suddenly asked: 
“Did you get Nip and Jake?” 

“Not even a clue,” Mr. Golden replied. “I was 
talking with Switzer this afternoon and he said he 
thought the ground must have swallowed them up. 
“But,” he continued, “I guess the mystery about 
that fire at Jenkins’ cottage has been cleared.” 

“That’s good, what about it?” Jack asked. 

“Well, it’s like this,” Mr. Golden explained. “T 
happened to be talking to Mr. Jenkins the other day 
and I was telling him about those fellows stealing 
your wheels and gave him a description of them as 
well as I could from what you told me. He thinks 
that, from the description, that fellow Jake is a man 
that he discharged a few weeks ago from his mill. 
He said he was lazy and altogether no good, and 
he is pretty sure that he set fire to the cottage to be 
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revenged. Of course it’s not certain but it seems 
likely.” 

“I guess that’s about the size of it,” Bob said, 
when his father had finished. ‘“He’s just the kind 
of a fellow to do a thing like that.” 

“My, but this bed feels good,” Jack declared, as 
he slipped between the sheets that night. 

“You said it, son,” came in sleepy tones from the 
other bed. 

The boys remained at home the rest of the week 
until Saturday, even Kernertok being persuaded to 
stay. As for Sicum, he lived on the fat of the land 
if ever a dog did. Nothing was too good for him 
and as the old Indian saw him eagerly devouring a 
good sized steak, which Edna had given him, he 
shook his head, saying: 

“Him be heap big spoiled. No want um food 
get home.” 

“Never you mind, Kernertok,” Edna laughed, 
“Sicum saved the boys and you and he’s going to 
have steak every day so long as he is here,” but the 
old man continued to shake his head and mutter, 
“Heap bad.” 

Saturday morning they drove in the big car to 
the lake for the week end, the entire family going 
and they were a merry party as they rolled along 
over the Maine hills. 

“T hope we don’t find the cabin standing on the 
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chimney,” Jack whispered to Bob, as they reached 
the trail where they had to leave the car. 

Jack’s hopes were realized, as they found every- 
thing all right. 

They enjoyed a picnic dinner brought from home, 
but Jack declared that he must have trout and some 
of Bob’s biscuits for supper. So he, accompanied 
by Edna, who was an angler of no mean ability, set 
off for the stream and in a short time returned with 
an even dozen fine trout averaging over a pound. 
Of course every one declared that Bob’s biscuits 
were the best they had ever tasted, which probably 
was not very far from the truth. 

As soon as they had arrived, Jack had run up the 
big flag at the end of the wharf. 

“Perhaps the Stones will see it and come over,” 
he said, with a sly wink at Bob. 

Jack’s prediction was fulfilled for soon after they 
had finished supper the hotel launch pulled up at the 
wharf and their friends joined them. And then, of 
course, the story of their adventures had to be told 
over again and the rings exhibited. 

“It seems just like a fairy story, doesn’t it,” 
Rachel exclaimed, and both of her parents agreed 
with her. 

As it grew dark a fire was built in the big fire 
place and as soon as there was a good bed of coals 
they popped corn and told stories till a late hour. 
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Monday morning came all too soon, but Edna 
persuaded her parents to let her stay with the boys 
at the cabin. About an hour after Mr. and Mrs. 
Golden had left, Kernertok announced that he must 
“go see to um cabin,” and all their coaxing did not 
persuade him to stay longer. As he and Sicum got 
into the canoe, the old Indian looked at the dog and 
sadly shook his head, saying: 

“Him dog heap no good. Him turn up him nose 
at um scraps.” 

The next volume in this series will be THE 
GOLDEN Boys WITH THE LUMBER JACKS. 
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The New Test for the Silver Fox Patrol. 

THE BOY SCOUTS THROUGH THE BIG TIMBER; 
or, The Search for the Lost Tenderfoot. 

THE BOY SCOUTS IN THE ROCKIES; or, The Secret 
of the Hidden Silver Mine. 

THE BOY SCOUTS ON STURGEON ISLAND; or, 
Marooned Among the Game-Fish Poachers. 

THE BOY SCOUTS DOWN IN DIXIE;; or, The Strange 
Secret of Alligator Swamp. 

THE BOY SCOUTS AT THE BATTLE OF SARATO- 
GA; A story of Burgoyne’s Defeat in 1777. 

THE BOY SCOUTS ALONG THE SUSQUEHANNA; 
or, The Silver Fox Patrol Caught in a Flood. 

THE BOY SCOUTS ON WAR TRAILS IN BELGIUM; 
or, Caught Between Hostile Armies. 

THE BOY SCOUTS AFOOT IN FRANCE; or, With 

The Red Cross Corps at the Marne. 


— 
— 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the Publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Our Young 
Aeroplane Scout Series 


(Registered in the United States 
Patent Office) 


BY HORACE PORTER 


For Boys 12 to 16 Years. 
All Cloth Bound Copyright Titles 
PRICE, 65 CENTS EACH 


A Series of Remarkable Stories of the Adventures of Two 
Boy Flyers in The European War Zone. 


OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN FRANCE AND 
BELGIUM; or, Saving The Fortunes of the Trouvilles. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN GERMANY. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN RUSSIA; or, Lost on 
the Frozen Sté€ppes. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN TURKEY; or, Bring- 
ing the Light to Yusef. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN ENGLAND; or, Twin 
Stars In the London Sky Patrol. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN ITALY; or, Flying 
with the War Eagles of the Alps. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS AT VERDUN; or, Driving 
Aemored Meteors Over Flaming Battle Fronts. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN THE BALKANS; or, 
Wearing the Red Badge of Courage Among Warring 
Legions. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN THE WAR ZONE; 

or, Serving Uncie Sam in the Great Cause of the Allies. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS FIGHTING TO THE 
FINISH; or Striking Hard Over the Sea for the Stars 
and Stripes. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS AT THE MARNE; or, 
Hurrying the Huns from Allied Battle Pianes. 

OUR YOUNG AEROPLANE SCOUTS IN AT THE VICTORY; 
or, Speedy High Flyers Smashing the Hindenburg Line. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the Publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


ban Dawe 


The Jack 


Lorimer Series 


BY WINN STANDISH 


For Boys 12 to 16 Years. 
All Cloth Bound Copyright Titles 
PRICE, 65 CENTS EACH 


CAPTAIN JACK LORIMER; or, The Young Athlete of Mill- 
vale High. 


Jack Lorimer is a fine example of the all-around Amer- 
ican high-school boys. His fondness for clean, honest 
sport of all kinds will strike a chord of sympathy among 
athletic youths. 


JACK LORIMER’S CHAMPIONS; or, Sports on Land and Lake. 


There is a lively story woven in with the athletic achieve- 
ments, which are all right, since the book has been O. K’d. 
by Chadwick, the Nestor of American Sporting journalism. 


JACK LORIMER’S HOLIDAYS; or, Millvale High In Camp. 


It would be well not to put this book into a boy’s hands 
until the chores are finished, otherwise they might be 
neglected. 


JACK LORIMER’S SUBSTITUTE; or, The Acting Captain of 
the Team. 


On the sporting side, this book takes up football, wrestling, 
and tobogganing. There is a good deal of fun in this book 
and plenty of action. 


JACK LORIMER, FRESHMAN; or, From Millvale High to 
Exmouth, 


Jack and some friends he makes crowd innumerable hap- 
penings into an exciting freshman year at one of the lead- 
ing Eastern colleges. The book is typical of the American 
college boy’s life, and there is a lively story, interwoven 
with feats on the gridiron, hockey, basketball and other 
clean honest sports for which Jack Lorimer stands. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the Publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


The 
a) Girl Scouts 
laze] ~=—s Series 


BY EDITH LAVELL 


A new copyright series of Girl Scouts stories by 
an author of wide experience in Scouts’ craft, as 
Director of Girl Scouts of Philadelphia. 


Clothbound, with Attractive Color Designs. 
PRICE, 65 CENTS EACH. 


THE GIRL SCOUTS AT MISS ALLEN’S 
SCHOOL 


THE GIRL SCOUTS AT CAMP 
THE GIRL SCOUTS’ GOOD TURN 
THE GIRL SCOUTS’ CANOE TRIP 
THE GIRL SCOUTS’ RIVALS 


t 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 East 23rd Street, New York 


Marjorie Dean 
College 
Series 


BY PAULINE LESTER. 
Author of the Famous Marjorie Dean High School Series. 


Those who have read the Marjorie Dean High 
School Series will be eager to read this new series, 
as Marjorie Dean continues to be the heroine in 
these stories. 


All Clothbound. Copyright Titles. 
PRICE, 65 CENTS EACH. 


MARJORIE DEAN, COLLEGE FRESHMAN 
MARJORIE DEAN, COLLEGE SOPHOMORE 
MARJORIE DEAN, COLLEGE JUNIOR 
MARJORIE DEAN, COLLEGE SENIOR 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the Publishers, 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 East 23rd Street, New York 


Marjorie Dean 
High School 


~ Series 


BY PAULINE LESTER 


Author of the Famous Marjorie Dean College Series 


These are clean, wholesome stories that will be of great 
interest to all girls of high school age. 


All Cloth Bound Copyright Titles 
PRICE, 65 CENTS EACH 


MARJORIE DEAN, HIGH SCHOOL FRESHMAN 
MARJORIE DEAN, HIGH SCHOOL SOPHOMORE 
MARJORIE DEAN, HIGH SCHOOL JUNIOR 
MARJORIE DEAN, HIGH SCHOOL SENIOR 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price 
by the Publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114-120 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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